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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Revisited 


Courage for Women 


It is absurd for any person to assert they 
have no influence, and that it is of no conse- 
quence to the world what character they sustain, 
or what course they pursue as an individual, 
that others do not look to them, and they are 
not responsible for any good or evil that may 
transpire. 

It is impossible to ignore the effects of 
the bearing of individual character and life 
upon society. Many instances are known, where 
the sinful practice of one person has so diffused 
itself as to cause many to suffer the effects of 
that Sin. And on the contrary, good is also dis- 
pensed to those who partake its influence. 

If there were more brave men and women, who 
would not suffer themselves to be disheartened, 
but would cultivate that strength of character 
and nobility of purpose to rise superior to all 
obstacles in their pathway of life, then, indeed, 
from their powerful influence and practice, we 
might look for reform; for a better and purer 
state of civil society. Courage and endurance 
are necessary. Every person should possess a 

unt of fortitude; it is as essential to 
woman, in the nineteenth century, as for the 
leader of an army. Are they not striving to 
battle with CUSTOM, the tyrant who rules with a 
rod of iron, and whose sway has been so even and 
uninterrupted that it will require not only time, 
but a union of strength to break the formidable 
rod to which the generations of the past have 
yielded willing obedience? 

In this, the dawning of the grand Centennial 
year of America, there should be a freedom of 
right unrestrained, which should permeate every 
true man and woman. How glorious would be the 
Record of America, if in thie year, she would 
accord to woman equal with her brother, the 
privileges guaranteed by the impartial framing 
of the laws of the Constitution. 

The dawning of a brighter day approaches and 
already some tokens appear, some faint glimmer- 
ing of the light, that will herald in the morn- 
ing of liberty, freedom, and equal privileges 
to man and woman, to brother and sister, to 
universal humanity. 

Woman's Exponent 
1 March 1876 














A Word to the Wise is Sufficient 


There are some convenient places for listen- 
ing to gossip, where you may have to hear it if 
you are pleased or otherwise, and all present 
can put their own construction upon it, and make 
of it perhaps a pretty heavy investment in news- 
paper columns; it is strange that people should 
forget when they are in certain public places 
that there is anybody there except themselves, 
those in whom they are interested, or to whom 
they are addressing their conversation. They 
will tell all their family affairs, their neigh- 
bors affairs, and in fact, you can hear almost 
anything about yourself or your friends in street 
cars, or railroad cars etc. And afterwards when 
somebody writes it and makes a mountain out of 
the mole hill--these very persons lift up their 
hands in astonishment and wonder how they got 
the leading items. That people talk too much 
is a very common saying; certainly they should 
be careful how they talk, but there is one other 
important consideration and that is where they 
talk, 

We were on the point of asking a lady the 


other day whether she imagined herself traveling 
in her own family carriage, so freely did she 
proclaim her domestic troubles and those of her 
neighbors to the occupants of the street car. 
The opinions of people are various and it is 
scarcely to be expected that a class of persons 
gathered from different parts of the community, 
and previously from different parts of the world, 
and from all classes of society, should draw the 
same, or even similar inferences from a casual 
conversation. Then there is in the organization, 
of perhaps a majority of people at the present 
day a proneness to exaggeration, and all these 
things considered is it any wonder that people's 
private affairs are often made public, and so 
re-constructed and highly colored as to assume 
an altogether unfamiliar bearing? People who 
profess to live conscientiously and to be guided 
by the spirit of truth should certainly try to 
check any spirit or influence of evil, and live 
in a different element. And if people will 
talk scandal or gossip let such understand they 
can have it all to themselves. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 August 1876 


A Glance at the Future 


There is in the nature of all intelligent per- 
sons a definite or undefined longing to look for- 
ward into the future and to discern by the pres- 
ent transpiring events, or judge from the past, 
what the indications are of coming prosperity or 
evil. When any great change is on the tapis 
this is more especially the case; people cannot 
but question and wonder, what the great move will 
bring about, and whether it will promote and fos- 
ter an influence for good or ill 

In America perhaps more than in any other 
country in the world, the majority of the people 
interest themselves understandingly in the sub- 
jects of rulers and governments; because each 
person considers himself a citizen of free and 
independent principles, and a part of the great 
body politic. 

Then the educational system of this grand 
country has been established upon such a broad 
scale as to reach all classes and therefore 
they are taken as a whole, better enlightened 
on all practical subjects and interests. It 
would seem to one not knowing anything of the 
real wickedness and corruption that exists in 
the United States, and possessing a knowledge 
of the laws and constitution, and being familiar 
with the geography of the country, its great in- 
ternal resources, and the enlightened condition 
of its inhabitants, that of all people in the 


world the people of America should be the most 
prosperous; but how far from this is their pres- 
ent condition? Underlying the surface which is 
not in itself altogether free from turmoil and 
ripples, is an element of contention seething 
and boiling and foaming, ready to burst its 
bounds at any moment if not quelled and kept 

in subjection to the powers that be. 

The people at the present time seem to think, 
that whatever change occurs, matters really can- 
not be made worse, and naturally hopeful, expect 
that the next presidential era will assuredly 
settle some of the many difficulties now pend- 
ing. The corruption of men in power has become 
the theme of common conversation, and there is 
scarcely a child old enough to read that does 
not seem somewhat informed in regard to crime in 
high places; with such men at the helm, what can 
be expected of the state of public society? 

It is said and justly too, that happy homes 
and well-disciplined families are the true ele- 
ments of great institutions, and social and gen- 
eral government; but there can scarcely be any 
permanent, thorough home-happiness when the sov- 
ereign power of the nation is vested in men who 
have no genuine interest in the homes of the peo- 
ple. 

Of course it is humiliating for a nation who 
have boasted so much of freedom and liberty to 


acknowledge that they are wrong, that they have 
allowed unrestrained license to those in power, 
instead of the liberty of action, which the 
rights of the Constitution guarantee; but the 
wrong has become so undeniable so outrageously 
self-evident that every intelligent person must 
perforce perceive that some positive change is 
necessary. 

Liberty implies responsibility, and that is 
not liberty which resolves itself into selfish- 
ness and indifference to another's rights; this 
odious attitude of public matters totally and 
hopelessly demolishes all real society all true 
general government. If there are any persons 
so blind to the present state of national af- 
fairs as not to be able to see the elements of 
total wreck and dissolution, they have only to 
open their eyes and ears to attain completely 
this uncomfortable conviction. ‘The great diffi- 
culty in the matter is, how wisely and prudently, 
to select and then apply a safe and speedy remedy; 
and for such an issue as the present crisis, with 
all the differences of opinion which exist, is 
there any sure foundation or fundamental basis 
for believing such a change will be effected? 


Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1876 
































gether of women from very different family 
circumstances--young marrieds, young singles, 
Single parents, childless women, women with 
growing families, and women married to inac- 
tive members or non-Mormons. Whether they 
are "lifers'" or converts, all are committed 
to the Church, but their diverse life situa- 









into the gospel. 

Sharing those insights has been a rich 
part of our experience in putting the paper 
together. I left one of the first éxponent 
meetings I attended with an incredible appre- 
ciation for a young woman who had been unable 
to bear children. She taught me what she had 
learned about faith. In turn, she gained a 
new understanding of the situation of a moth- 
er-of-many who asked her to care for her 
children, That mother taught her about pa- 
tience. Later that same mother confided to 
me her envy of my years of personal develop- 
ment and professional training before mar- 
Tiage. I had some things to share with her 
about the struggles of self-motivation and 
discipline. 

kxponent II is a newspaper for Mormon wom- 
en of every kind. We hope not only to recog- 
nize but also to encourage diversity within 
the Church. Gospel principles unify us, but 
the application of those principles should 
help us be ourselves--developing in unique 
directions suited to our unique purposes in 
contributing to the kingdom, We need the mu- 
Sician, the scholar, the mother of two, the 
mother of ten, the single career woman, the 
married career woman, and the whole-wheat- 
bread-baking homemaker. 

Communication makes us more inclined to 
love and accept, less inclined to judge and 
reject other Latter-day Saints whose life 
circumstances and choices are different from 
our own, We are anxious to use Exponent II 
as a forum for promoting personal exchanges 
among LDS women, exchanges that will forge 
bonds of understanding, creating a sister- 
hood strengthened by--rather than threatened 
by--the increasing diversity we are seeing 
as the Church grows. 

We've had excellent responses to our Sis- 
ters Speak column on infertility. Many of 
us have known women facing this trial, but 
have not understood the feelings it brings. 
We would like to hear from women who are 
rearing handicapped children, women who are 
caring for aged parents, women who have in- 
active children, women who have left the 
Church, women who have come back, women who 
have lost a child . . , What unique chal- 
lenges do you face? What unique blessings 
go along with your life situation? How are 
you different as a result of changing life 
circumstances? What would you do differently 
next time? 

Diversity can be purposeful and promising. 




































































nal strength of the Church, and need your 
contribution to provide increased bonds of 
understanding among LDS women. 
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Publishable Poem Guidelines 


It is almost impossible to define what it is 
that makes a good poem, although many books 
have been written in that attempt. Still 

there are criteria for strong, vivid, meaning- 
ful poems, and since Exponent AI urgently needs 
such poems, we offer the following check-list. 


Please send us your poems, but before you do: 


1. Are the images strong and sensory? Most 
"image" poems work better than "idea" poems, 

Use images--sight, sound, texture, taste, odor-- 
to involve the reader in your ideas. Abstrac- 
tions tend to evaporate. 


2. Are the images consistent? A poem which 
uses ivy, fire, mist and a brass band is more” 
likely to diffuse attention than concentrate it. 


3. Does the poem refrain from explaining, justi- 
fying, describing, rationalizing, and moralizing? 
Does it become a vivid entity with its own voice? 


4. Have you trimmed off the "fat" so that every 
word, sentence and image is essential to the 
poem and bears its own weight? 


Great! Send it to us. 
Ls 


=Dividends of Diversity= 


txponent II has facilitated the coming to- 


tions have led them to very different insights 


As a staff we want to contribute to the inter- 


Letters: 


Dear Friends: 


I was fixing lunch when Heather brought the 
mail inside and said, "That funny little paper 
you like so much came today, Mommy." My family 
ate lunch while I read Exponent II. 

I read &xponent II in the orthodontist's of- 


fice, thought about several articles while driv- 
ing car pdol, and read snatches during a meeting 


about Reading Readiness. Finally, I was home 
and I read Exponent II while my family ate din- 
ner--something I never do. Now, it's time to 
go to bed, and I'm sadly realizing that I've 
done it again. I read the entire issue in less 
than a day. I'm so jealous of my friend when I 


call her and she has most of her issue yet to en- 


joy. But then I realize that I've been so busy 
reading that I didn't eat lunch or dinner. 
Think of all those devilish calories I avoided. 
What a painless way to diet! If you could only 
manage to step up production, I could be back 
tag 7 by New Year's Eve [letter dated Nov: 

__ I appreciate so much the lovely feelings each 
issue of Exponent II brings me. I am grateful 
for the efforts of everyone that contributes to 
its publication. Each issue touches me deeply. 


Tammy Bingham Nichols 
Redding, California 


Madame: 


Re "On Setting the Festive Board" in your 
latest Fall issue. Who's CLB kidding. To para- 
phrase the old French maxim (and CLB), what you 
ate yesterday, you are today. And so much the 
better if the victuals are occasionally served 
up on the wings of a bit of gorgeous ritual and 
savory artistry. 

Dennis R. Garff 
Potomac, Maryland 
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Dear Exponent II Staffers: 


Your issues on infertility and adoption 
have been a great blessing to me. I have been 
married for 7 years and do not have any chil- 
dren. These two issues have served to help me 
cope with my situation. I have re-read them 
many times, and while each reading brings new 
tears, each reading also brings new happiness 
and a better perspective. 

I think your current direction is just won- 
derful. The more women who write, the better, 
as I see it. How I wish I were there with you 
all to work on it! Thank you for your efforts. 
I hope you continue having topical issues as 
interesting as the past ones have been. 


Lynette B. Jensen 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Lxponent staff: 


The day before Thanksgiving, I had just com- 
pleted my annual pumpkin pie baking prior to 
sitting down to a bowl of Campbell's soup and 
CLB's article "On Setting the Festive board," 

As one who vowed long ago not to Spend my 
life in the kitchen (though I still spend a 
good amount of time there without trying), I 
can assure you that my family would starve to 
death if the can opener were ever misplaced or 
they quit making peanut butter. My husband is 
now threatening to buy a wheat grinder and bread 
mixer and do it himself, since nine years of 
coaxing, pleading and even commanding me to 
bake bread has result in a puny (and I mean 
puny) four loaves of bread (and not all in one 
year). Cookies I bake, and also family birth- 
day cakes, but as for anything more complicated 
or time-consuming, if it doesn't come in a 
package or can, we don't eat it. We entertain 
just as simply. 

Thanks for printing something that supports 
my own viewpoint--i.e., I have better things to 
do! Claudia Bushman, you're my kind of cook! 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


I am somewhat confused and troubled by the 
desire attributed in your last issue [in "Rela 
tionships: Conference Theme," p. 3] to Grethe 
Peterson to "'see Mormonism and feminism merged 
together into humanism. . ."" I think there 
must be some misunderstanding about what the 
word humanism implies. 

In general, humanism is an attitude that ex- 
alts man, the worth of the individual, free 
will, and superiority over nature. It consid- 
ers the scientific method supreme and looks to 
man to bring in his own utopia through a faith 
and confidence in "the evolutionary process of 
which he is a product."" (Edwin H. Wilson, 4/%¢ 
Humanist) We too believe in the perfectibility 
of the human individual, but humanism allows for 
no belief in a personal God. Furthermore, twen- 
tieth century humanism has well-defined tenets 
and goals with which I see no reconciliation for 
Mormons. 

A consensus of American humanists has been 
laid out in the "Humanist Manifesto" (1933) and 
“Humanist Manifesto II" (1973). In the latter, 
they state: "IHumanists still believe that 
traditional theism. . . is an unproved and 
outmoded faith . . . We can discover no divine 
purpose or providence for the human species .. . 
there is no credible evidence that life survives 
the death of the body . . . No deity will save 
us; we must save ourselves." From these state- 
ments, I think it is obvious that we cannot 
maintain our "Mormon" faith and espouse humanism, 

Paul Kurtz, editor of The Hwnanist, speaking 
of the controversy between theism and humanism, 
further explains: 

“He asks "whether those within the theistic 
fold can also be considered humanists, My an- 
swer is yes, but it all depends upon whether 
one's interpretation of God and religion are al- 
lowed to interfere with humanistic moral and so- 
cial values. . . . The document seeks to set out 
a number of positive moral principles: the cen- 
trality of freedom of the individual against 
repressive institutions (whether church or state), 
the autonomy of ethics, toleration in sexuality 
(abortion, birth control, divorce, sex between 
consenting adults, moral and sexual education), 
civil liberties (including the right to suicide, 
euthanasia, death with dignity), participatory 
democracy, separation of church and state, moral 
equality, integration, women's rights, the need 
to transcend national sovereignties, the need 
for world population control, ecological and 
economic planning, renunciation of war, a defense 
of world government, etc." 

Of course, some of these things we can agree 
with, but certainly not all that goes under the 
humanist umbrella. I do not wish to say that 
since we cannot compromise in those areas where 
we believe absolutes exist rather than relative 
values we must withdraw from dialogue on the is= 
sues of our day. I think we should participate 
in the decisions made in our communities and in 
our government, that we should work to eliminate 
the inequities that remain in our laws, and that 
we should strive to preserve for ourselves and 
for others the freedom to practice religion. I 
do feel, however, that in doing so, we must be 
very careful to be informed, to understand the 
tenets held by other groups and the goals toward 
which they are working, and also to know our own 
beliefs and understand their consequences. 


Christine T. Ence 
Hampton, Virginia 
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Fear of Success 
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The fear, they say, hangs over women's heads. 
It follows us through graduate school, out onto 
the playing field, and into the executive suite. 
Caught in its grasp, sifrefooted women fumble, 
and even the most talented of us deny our abili- 
ties. Like the bees that swarmed around Winnie 
the Pooh, the fear intensifies the closer women 
get to the honey tree called outstanding achieve- 
ment, and its power is such that many women with- 
draw from competition without ever having tasted 
defeat. 

I know it firsthand, this fear of success. 

I no longer feel alone here, resume and care- 
fully worded job application pushed aside at the 
edge of my desk. I doubt that there are many 
women who have not similarly felt the touch of 
that fear, like a chilling premonition, shadow- 
ing their growing ambitions. 

For the woman in pursuit of a challenging 
career, there stands success, like the Hindu 
goddess Kali, beckoning with all her hands. In 
one, she holds titles and status. In another, 
direct access to a power far different from the 
subtle manipulation to which women have resorted 
in previous centuries. The goddess holds out 
before her large sums of money that represent 
a new kind of personal freedom for women. In 
yet another hand appear the tangible.rewards for 
a job well done--a promotion, a bonus, a personal 
secretary. For women, success represents a mean- 
ing apart from marriage and motherhood, a new 
identity, a life of one's own. 

I know that, and yet I suspect I will decide 
again not to apply for this job, as I have so 
many times since I stepped off the career tread- 
miil when my children were born. 1 have not, as 
they say in the Olympics, "gone for the gold" 
yet, and unless women change radically from 
those studied in the last 10 years, neither will 
the majority of American women. Most of us will 
be employed in jobs that we can pick up and put 
down at the end of the day. We will choose the 
less demanding occupation, settle for the secon- 
dary position, keep the ambition that smoulders 
within us tightly in check. 


The interesting question is why. 
* . ‘s-oonventional ex- 
pectations of women which have limited most to 


a few careers and to women's fears of social re- 
jection, but my own reservations grow out of a 
humbling self-knowledge. The women of the fu- 
ture, we are told, will be "integrators," women 
who will be able to combine marriage, motherhood 
and career without compromising their family s 
welfare, their professional goals, their health 
or their peace of mind. I will never be one of 
them. 

Although others may shake off the strain of 
commuting in and out of Boston, I find myself 
bone-weary after a stint in rush-hour traffic. 
While it may be possible to look forward to 
evenings with a family after days of enforced 
sociality at the office, it sets my nerves on 
edge to go too long without some quiet time 
alone. I find it difficult to bridge the dif- 
fering rhythms of home and workplace; after hours 
my mind rushes on with schemes. 

Slipping into that harness called busyness, I 
turn brittle and grimly efficient. I find myself 
brushing by people without making contact, and 
even when it is by my own choice, I feel sorry 
for myself. In denying my own dependency upon 
others, I lose touch with their need for me. I 
look at a feverish child and see only another 
demand for time that is already allotted. 





Sci-Fi Fans Take Note 


"LDSF" is the title of an anthology of original 
"SF"--science fiction, supernatural fiction, fan- 
tasy, and speculative fiction--directed at Mor- 
mon audiences and offering a creative outlet for 
Latter-day Saint writers. 

The deadline for submitting short stories for 
the first volume of this enterprise is 1 August 
1979. Each story accepted for publication will 
earn the author $100, and there is no limit to 
the number that may be submitted. Stories must 
fit into the general "SF" category (due to sub- 
jective interpretation) and have some element 
unique to Mormons or Mormonism--characters, mes- 
Sage, setting, etc. There is no particular 
limit on the number of words other than the 
designation “short story." 

Manuscripts should be typed, double-spaced, 
and the title of the story, the author's i.ame 
and address should appear at the top of the 
page the story starts on. Send manuscripts to: 
"“LDSF,"' 2455 Calle Roble, Thousand Oaks, Cali- 
fornia 91360. 


and Some Other Old Wives Tales 











I begin to squeeze in people under "social 


obligations." I begin to squeeze in food prep- 
aration, eating meals, the most natural of daily 
undertakings, under "chores." I begin to squeeze 
in hobbies, phone calls, bedtime chats with the 
children, even lovemaking, and squeezing them in 
somehow squeezes out most of the pleasure. 

I am not, however, indifferent to the lure 
of success, nor deaf to the judgment of my peers. 
I know that my "underemployment" has been attrib- 
uted to a lack of motivation, self-indulgence, a 
neurotic self-absorption. There is little under- 
standing and even less sympathy for the woman 
with adolescent children who chooses to remain at 
home until her earning power becomes essential 
to her family's well-being. 

Whatever the truth of those charges, I abso- 
lutely deny that what keeps me and so many other 
women from competing for the gold medal is the 
fear of success. If Thoreau is right and "the 
cost of a thing is the amount of what I will 
call life which is required to be exchanged for 
it,'' it is not success, but the cost of success 
that terrifies us. 

It did not surprise me to find that Kali, 
that most generous giver of prizes, wears a 
necklace of skulls. To the Hindus who worship 
her, she is also known as the devourer. 


Linda Weltner 
Marblehead, Mass. 


This article is reprinted, with permission, from 
the 10 December 1978 edition of New England maga- 
aine. 
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An Evening with Emma Lou 


On Wednesday, January 24th, nearly seventy 
women and two men gathered in the newly refur- 
bished Old Timers' Hall of the historic Union 
Station in Ogden, Utah, to hear noted writer, 
Emma Lou Thayne, talk about "Growing Up Female 
in Utah." It was the winter meeting of the 
year-old Utah Women's History Association. 

Many who came might have anticipated a recital 
of the hazards of growing up in a culture where 
male and female role expectations are considered 
non-negotiable. Instead, we were treated to an 
evening of reflective reminiscence of one wom- 
an's journey to self-discovery. 

But not just any woman. Emma Lou Thayne's 
special ability to distill the commonest inci- 
dent into a moment of self-revelation created 
a catalyst for our own heretofore unperceived 
moments of truth. With humor, nostalgia, and 
always with reverence, she brought alive her 
past to explain the paradox that produced this 
non-traditional woman. 

Her grandmother Warner always promised her 
six sons that when their chores were done they 
could play baseball--while she coached! Her 
grandmother Richards introduced the impression- 
able little girl to the delights of her "'Pleas- 
ant Hour" literary club, and exposed young 
Emma Lou to the genteel society of her "lady" 
friends. Her father believed that playing hard 
together was as valuable as working hard, and 
Emma Lou, with her three brothers, was swept 
into an outdoor world of sports and activities 
which centered around the canyon home she came 
to love. Her very own pocket knife legitimized 
her place in her brothers’ world, Her mother 
countered with nightly reading sessions for her 
only daughter, and introduced Emma Lou to a world 
of fantasy and adventure that also ignited her 
enduring fascination with the magic of words. 

With this background, Emma Lou's life became 
a bundle of incongruities. She was a tomboy with 
pink-ribboned ringlets, the marbles champion who 
lovingly put her sixteen dolls to bed every 
night, a girl who could use pen and penknife 
with equal facility and "create something from 
something else" with skill and beauty, a sensi- 
tive poet who could out-bat, out-ski, and out- 
serve any boy around, Hers was not a female but 
an androgynous growing up that gave her the best 
of both worlds. 

A poignant interview with the late poet and 
University of Utah English professor, Clarice 
Short, two months before her death, tells much 
about both women. Visiting her friend and men- 
tor in New Mexico, where she had retired, Emma 
Lou recorded the husky-voiced poet reading from 
her own works. Suddenly Dr. Short signaled her 
to turn off the recorder and then wistfully 
asked the question for which she already knew 
the answer, "Emma Lou, you know there is some- 
thing more, don't you?" 

The constant discovery and reaffirmation of 
"something more" could well characterize the 
whole of Emma Lou's life--so uniquely expressed 
in her writing. It has been her gracious gift 
to show the rest of us how to discover it for 
ourselves. 

Whatever else our expectations might have 
been that Wednesday evening, Emma Lou Thayne 
made "Growing Up Female in Utah" an exciting, 
wondrous adventure. 

Carol Cornwall Madsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Elizabeth Skofield Hinckley 


Since Elizabeth Skofield Hinckley was known 
to many Exponent II readers, we would like to, 
however briefly, note her passing on 1 January 
1979. 

Sister Hinckley grew up in the household of 
one of the early women doctors in Salt Lake City. 
She was born 13 July 1902 while her mother began 
medical school, and was five when her mother be- 
gan to practice medicine. 

Sister Hinckley received her education at the 
University of Utah and taught in southern Utah 
and southern California. She served a mission 
in the Eastern States Mission, which was at the 
time under the direction of B.H. Roberts, the 
noted Church Historian. While serving there she 
became very close to the Roberts and, at the 
death of Sister Roberts, she took over the re- 
sponsibilities of the Mission Relief Society. 
This close acquaintance with the Roberts put 
her in good stead to later assist Truman 
Madsen in his biography about the scholar. 

While laboring in Pittsburgh she met John 
Noble Hinckley, a student at Carnegie Tech, 
and was married to him at the close of her 
mission by Pres. Roberts. 


Their home in Belmont, Mass., was, until the 


late 'SOs, the headquarters of the young Mormon 
students in the Boston area. Many Sunday after- 
noon firesides and discussions were held at their 
home. 

A bright woman with a sense of humor, Sister 
Hinckley had the ability to sense those in need 
and offer love and guidance. She cared deeply 
about others and reached out to them. She loved 
teaching, especially theology, with an emphasis on 
her beloved Book of Mormon, Some of her great- 
est fulfillment came when she taught in the 
Seminary program after they had moved to Cali- 
fornia. She also served as a Relief Society 
president, and had her own counseling groups, as 
well as those she gave hours of time to when 
they were in need. 

As a tribute to her belief in education, her 
knowledge of the truth of the Gospel, and her 
desire to help others, a scholarship was es- 
tablished in her name. 

Sister Hinckley is survived by her husband, 
her five children (Mazelle Perry, Whittier, Ca.; 
Jane Hubbard, Riverside, Ca.; Ann Romish, Bel- 
mont, Ma.; Gene Bennion, Carmichael, Ca.; and 
Peter S. Stevens, Arlington, Ma.), twenty 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
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On 21 December 1976, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution designating 
1979 as the International Year of the Child. It 
proclaimed that the goal of this special year 
was to be the betterment of the lives of the 
world's children. Restating the Tights belong- 
ing to all children according to the 1959 Declar- 
ation of the Rights of the Child, the General 
Assembly urged each member nation to examine 
the needs of the young in its society, and to 
commit a reasonable portion of its resources 
and energies to filling those needs. A panel 
of leaders was appointed, kick-off speeches were 
given, and the challenge was made to the world 
to look to its children, and show them in some 
special way that the nations of the world care 
enough to give them the best. 

Because the United Nations is made up of sov- 
ereign nations, resolutions such as this are not 
binding. Therefore, it is left to the nations 
themselves to determine the degree of commit- 
ment that each will make to this broad set of 
goals. Many of the guidelines reiterated by the 
U.N. panel stressed food, nutrition, basic good 
health, and other minimum survival needs that 
millions of the world's children in the poorer 
nations lack. With the focus of attention on 
these kinds of needs, wealthier nations were left 
freer to assess the needs of their children and 
focus attention in other places. 

The United States' response to the resolution 
came in the form of an Executive Order issued by 
President Carter on 18 April 1979, establishing 
the United States National Commission for the 
International Year of the Child. Two members 
from each house of Congress and twenty-three 
private citizens were appointed to it. Jean 
Young was appointed chairperson. The Commission 
was charged with coordinating the activities of 
the various states in those things relating to 
the welfare and happiness of children in the 
States. A tentative list of activities for the 
national organization was stated, but they are 
broad and flexible. 

Each state has responded differently--some 
with more enthusiasm than others. What becomes 
more and more obvious is that the IYC is still 
open to any who are willing to offer direction 
and focus. While most states expect unprecedent- 
ed interest in children in the current legisla- 
tive sessions, many seem to be waiting for the 
direction to be provided by local civic groups 
or national lobbyists with local chapters. 
Others are slowly launching their state pro- 
grams through newly organized, and therefore 
still flexible, state commissions, offices, 
committees, or offices. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the state has allocated by legislative 
action $150,000 for the International Year of 
the Child, and has asked its Office for Children 
to appropriately administer those funds. The 
Office for Children is presently in the process 
of deciding its priorities and goals for this 
great sum of money, and is soliciting opinions 
from a variety of groups and individuals as to 
what project or projects would better the lives 
of Massachusetts' children most effectively and 
permanently. 

Latter-day Saints have long been associated 
with an interest in and commitment to chil- 
dren. It is a delight to many of us to watch 
those excellent Church-sponsored 30-second spots 
on television, showing a caring parent handling 
a potentially destructive situation with a child 
with such sensitivity and wisdom as to turn it 
into an experience in loving and growth. I am 
proud that the Church has thought so much of its 
concern for the family and for children that it 
has presented itself in these ads as the advo- 
cate of warm, caring relationships between 
adults and children. Theologically, of course, 
this makes perfect sense. We believe in the 
literal brotherhood and sisterhood of all peo- 
ple, and we are made aware at an early age in 

the Church of our obligation to remember all of 
those in need, especially little children. We 
regard it as a privilege to serve one of "the 
least of these''--the children. I seldom talk 
to anyone in the Church who does not indicate a 
deep interest in the lives of this country's, 
and indeed, the world's children. 

As with so many things, however, there is 
frequently the problem of how to put our testi- 
monies of divine principles to work. When it 
comes to the goal of contributing to children's 
happiness, the ideal is so lofty and of such 
magnitude that it is discouraging. And so we 

ignore it all, preferring more manageable chal- 
lenges within the walls of our home. We leave 
the handling of the lives of children to others 
who make it their business to influence policy 
concerning these young ones on a variety of 
fronts. 


Often, however, we are disappointed--or even 
outraged--at the result of misled children's 
advocates, who influence national or state legis- 
latures or other public agencies. We react in 
anger, but often only after programs have been 
funded and are securely entrenched. Or we only 
react when a particular public program directly 
affects one of our own children. Often that ex- 
perience forces us to push into the public sphere 
to preserve or provide for our own children's 
needs. There are times when we can reverse the 
direction of government. Most who have tried, 
however, wish they had attempted an alternative 
approach--perhaps by being part of initial 
ground-level efforts. 

While this alternative takes thought, energy 
and time, I believe we can avoid the frustrating 
turn-government-around role. Regardless of how 
complicated it is, we can be as knowledgeable as 
anyone in the field of children's affairs. We 
need not be as unprepared for the children's is- 
sues which will undoubtedly dominate our public 
life this year as so many of us were for the 
women's issues which took us by surprise during 
the International Women's Year in 1977. Our 
Church leaders have already shown by their exam- 
ple that they are concerned with public policy 
in the area of children's issues, Many LDS wom- 
en are individually getting involved or are join- 
ing citizen groups and lobbying efforts to influ- 
ence policy-makers in the upcoming months. 

Even after the initial effects of the publicity 
that this IYC will bring to children, many are 
making plans to stay with this issue until chil- 
dren are better protected and better served by 
our society, 

I suggest that this is the month to plan to 
commit oneself individually to finding out what 
can and ought to be done in each of our communi- 
ties for children, and then doing what others 
are starting to do--initiate and influence the 
decisions of those who have the power and the 
money to precipitate changes in the ways people 
treat children, What a natural field for LDS 
women! What an impact they can make! 

Few would disagree with this challenge, I 
know. But the reality is that the field of 
children's rights and children's welfare is al- 
ready a complex and awesome one. It is not 
easy to make oneself instantly expert on all 
the issues that have already been debated, and 
all the new issues that will be before us soon. 
But we can start by doing some preparatory read- 
ing and sharing knowledge that we do. have about 
what is going on in our respective states. 

In Massachusetts, several interesting con- 
flicts over children are already stacking up. 
Several of these debates have to do with day 
care. In the Church, we often react to the 
very term with horror, since day care of all 
types has been regarded as that evil temptress 
which pulls women out of their homes and into 
the world of work. But I suggest that we take 
a new and deeper look at the variety of issues 
that revolve around the day care idea, and the 
variety of day care programs being tried in dif- 
ferent places with different aims. Since the 
1960s, when at least three important statutes 
were passed that made federal funds available 
for various kinds of pre-school child care and 
education programs, day care facilities have 
been proliferating in most states. In other 
words, federally-funded day care is a fact of 
life; perhaps we need to approach it in this 
frame of mind rather than only voicing our 
opinions against it. 
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There are still many questions about which 
children are in need of which kinds of day 
care services, and which kinds of day care 
programs can best fill their needs. Should, for 
example, day care centers be primarily for pro- 
fessional mothers who have full-time jobs and 
want a clean and colorful place for their chil- 
dren? Many unemployed women resent the fact 
that working women can afford day care because 
of federal subsidies, whereas they can't use 
them on even a limited basis because of the 
high cost of day care. Should day care cater 
to unemployed mothers who cannot afford the 
newest and best in creative day care or nur- 
sery school programs, but need a place they 
can trust to drop off a child or two for an 
afternoon a week or more to "get something done" 
or to get away from the pressures of mothering-~ 
especially if this mother has no supportive 
friends to assist her in times of illness or 
family crisis, or when she is simply overwhelm- 
ed with her children and unable to function 
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positively? Could not these mothers and their 
children use day care centers as places to 
come and watch other mothers or professionals 
handle children in helpful, supportive ways so 
foreign to many unprepared mothers in our com- 
munities? 

Most of us who grew up in child-oriented 
families with good or at least adequate mothers 
learned many things about child-rearing without 
our knowing we were learning. We also have the 
advantage as LDS mothers of taking part in the 
excellent mother-training lessons that are pro- 
vided by the Relief Society, not to mention con- 


stant contact with other mothers in the Church with 


whom we can discuss child-rearing problems. We 
watch mothers every week dealing with crises 
with their babies and toddlers, and we learn 
from them without knowing we are privileged to 
have such ever-present models, 

So many mothers have none of these advan- 
tages. The chance to come to a family-oriented 
center with other mothers and children inter- 
acting in a positive, supportive way can make 
the difference between successful mothering and 
failure. It can and. has made the difference be- 
tween a frustrated and abusive mother and a con- 
fident and loving one. 

Massachusetts has several advocacy groups 
which are demanding that day care monies be 
spent not only on working mothers, but also on 
others who need the service for other reasons. 
One legislator has filed legislation to define 
a category of ''Families in Need of Services," 
and to make regular or "Protective Day Care"'-- 
day care necessary to protect children from 
possible neglect or abuse bred out of frustra- 
tion and lack of ability and knowledge on the 
part of parents--available on a large scale 
in the state. This legislator and others are 
trying to show that "family centered" day care 
programs--that is, day care centers which in- 
volve parents rather than separating them from 
children, often giving them instruction on prob- 
lems in dealing with children--are possible, 
and rather than destroy family life, day care 
can enhance it, and in some cases, save it (in 
situations, for example, where the child could 
be removed from the home if it were not for the 
alternative of these learning-style day care 
programs). 


Many other day care issues are soon to be 
debated in Massachusetts: funding for transpor- 
tation to day care, methods of determining those 
families in need of day care services, the al- 
ternative of returning to traditional foster 
care in family crises where day care doesn't 
work. There is a bill before the legislature to 
increase money to foster parents, and a bill re- 
quiring that siblings be kept together when fos- 
ter care is required. Improved programs for in- 
service training and consultation for foster 
parents are pressing issues for the Massachusetts 
legislature, as are bills which streamline the 
method of overseeing foster care and reporting 
on abusive and neglectful foster homes. 

Massachusetts' adopting agencies are under- 
going some review, and changes in procedures 
are being suggested, mostly to allow for more 
children to be made adoptable earlier in their 
lives if their chances for a decent life with 
their natural mother seems impossible. Programs 
for handicapped and mentally retarded children 
are getting attention as the new legislative 
session gets underway. 

Another area of controversy before us in 
this state and others is the field of children's 
rights. Because of their youth and their tradi- 
tional standing as unresponsible individuals in 
society, the laws of the land have made certain 
acts criminal for children that are not criminal 
for adults. These acts, termed "status offenses," 
mean that children can be held "guilty" for being 
something--for having a certain illegal status-- 
even when they have not done something illegal. 
For example, a child whose parents cannot control 
him or her is called "incorrigible" in some 
states and can be taken into the custody of the 
state--often for an undetermined period--and 
placed in a state institution until some place 
can be fdund that can guarantee "control" for 
him. The media has been filled with tales of 
children who were placed by parents under state 
custody for years and who are treated as common 
criminals. Often they are forgotten or so badly 
mistreated that their minds, ea and some- 
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"Children in need of service" are often 
treated similarly in many states. In most in- 
stances they have done nothing, except in some 
cases to leave their homes in search of care, 
yet they are incarcerated, usually without the 
normal "due process" of law. Seldom are they 
allowed a jury trial or even a hearing before a 
judge. They are not usually represented by coun- 
sel, and are not allowed to explain their plight 
themselves even if they are old enough to speak, 
discuss their feelings and make their case. 





Many in the country are enraged by this situ- 
ation, and therefore large numbers of people 
are involved in children's rights groups, which 
are trying to change the laws which define the 
status of children and limit their rights and 





responsibilities in society. Some in these 
groups see this first step in redefining chil- 
drens' legal rights as an avenue towards extend- 
ing children's rights to privacy, to political 
power, to choose one's guardians, to opt out of 
family life, and to choose one's own educational 
program or reject traditional education. They 
reiterate the right to medical care and the 
Tight to protection from abuse contained in the 
s-of-—the Child, and 
Suggest that children should have the right to 


sue for these basic rights. 

Some of these rights probably seem appropriate 
to most LDS people, and others may appear to en- 
danger the LDS concept of the family. Since 
these lobbying groups are already making plans 
to press their programs on state legislatures 
around the country, it behooves us all to think 
about these issues carefully and seriously and 
become well-informed about them and decide, be- 
fore the decisions are made by others, exactly 
where we stand on them and make our feelings 
known. Children in our néighborhoods, communi- 
ties, states, and countries deserve caring, in- 
spired, creative, committed advocates. 

Many women in the Church reason that they 
cannot get involved in the community because 
“their children and their families come first." 
It is my contention that if the case for other 
people's children and their needs does not seem 
pressing enough to get us thinking and acting, 
then a primary commitment to our own children 
and families should move us into the public 
arena this year. It is probable that the laws 
passed, the educational programs begun, the pat- 
terns of services and care for children estab- 
lished in this--the International Year of the 
Child--will eventually touch in a serious way 
each of our homes. We cannot, then, for the 
sake of "our own" or other little ones, ignore 
what is to come in 1979, 


Judith Rasmussen Dushku 
Watertown, Mass. 
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In January, the Exponent II discussion group 
devoted its time to the topic of LDS Women and 
the International Year of the Child. Judy Dushku 
discussed the legislation in Massachusetts that 
has been filed for the up-coming session of the 
state legislature that relates to the lives of 
children. 
The discussion which followed Sister Dushki's 
presentation, which was centered on children's 
services and children's rights, focused on the 
kinds of things that interested women in this 
area can do to a) further their knowledge about 
the issues that affect children in their state, 
and b) organize a lobbying group of like-minded 
people to pressure the legislature to pass bills 
that are in the best interests of children. 

As in so many states, the instances of child 
abuse and neglect have received an enormous 
amount of publicity lately, and have alerted 
many to the varied problems that children face 








"Me, a foster parent? Really, I've got all 
I can handle with my own kids!" This is a typi- 
cal and rational response to the suggestion that 
one might take children in, but foster parenting 
deserves some more thought. Not only is it a 
needed service in your community, but it can en- 
rich your own life as well. 

We have had four teen-aged people live with 
our family, one at a time, for periods of from 
four months to two years. Four other teen-agers 
stayed for a few weeks until they had worked out 
their problems. We have grown from our experi- 
ence with each of these eight young people, and 
our lives have been enriched to more than com- 
pensate for any problems and inconvenience. 


Foster parenting has_made me a better parent to 
my natural chi Ne 


I now feel more confident about parenting. 
Our first foster child, a seventeen-year-old 
unwed mother placed in our home by the LDS So- 
cial Services, was a convert to the Church from 
another part of the States. She only stayed 
with us four months, even though we offered to 
keep her longer. She really wanted to return to 
an alcoholic father and a very dependent mother. 
Her need to leave us was very hard for me to 
accept, especially on our first try at offering 
love to someone else's child. But after I did 
understand this combination of love and respon- 
sibility which called her home, this memory has 
sustained me in setting standards of behavior 
for my own children. When my young children say 
things like, ‘I want my daddy," or "I don't like 
you anymore," or "I'm going somewhere else to 
live," I've been tempted to put off enforcing 
rules until they're older and more understanding. 
But remembering Kay's* devotion to her own some- 
what inadequate parents, I'm able to stick by 
my convictions, 

I have also learned that ignoring bad behav- 
ior and reinforcing good behavior works. Our 
current foster child has been with us five 
months. The first month we could hardly bear 
her. She monopolized all our conversations, 
had to be told continually to turn down the ra- 
dio and TV, constantly tried to provoke argu- 
ments, and seemed to get her identity from be- 
ing the opposite of what was expected. It was 
difficult to recognize some good to reinforce, 
but we gritted our teeth a lot, looked the 
other way, and tried to concentrate on her 
strong points: she is intelligent and grasps 
concepts easily, she likes to cook and does well 
at it, and she enjoys school. Now she is often 
pleasant to be with and is growing daily. We're 
proud of her strength as a person and we expect 
the improvement to continue. 

My experience with foster children has also 
made me more able to allow my children to suffer 
the consequences of their own actions. When a 
teen-aged child enters the foster care program, 
the fault cannot all be placed on the parents. 
Frequently, the child has poor attitudes and un- 
-realistic expectations of life. While maturing 
in our home, our foster children have expressed 
regrets that they did not do their share to help 
the situation in their former homes. I want my 
natural children to know they are responsible for 
their own lives so they do not have to "un-learn" 
these same poor attitudes and unrealistic expec- 
tations. I feel this responsibility begins by 
allowing children to make their own decisions in 
areas they can handle, and to suffer the conse- 
quences of those decisions if they are poor ones. 
This is difficult for a loving parent, but it is 
not nearly so hard for me now that I have seen 
the effects of over-protecting children. 

One of our foster children was raised by stan- 
dards very different from ours, but she is gen- 
tle, respectful, and loving to our own children. 
We have found it difficult to understand why we 
can't convert this sweet person to our value 
system. Her non-acceptance of the Gospel has 
taught us how very, very young we need to teach 
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The Positive Side of Foster Parenting 


our children eternal values if we plan to be an 
eternal family. 

With young children, it is easy to get into 
the rut of demanding the behavior we value fol- 
lowed by a threat of punishment. Many teens in 
the foster care program are old enough to reject 
their parents' demands and leave home. Demand- 
ing isn't going to work with them. In working 
out a living situation amiable to our foster 
children and ourselves, we've come to realize 
the importance of understanding the other per- 
son's point of view. For example, what is a 
clean house to me is often considered excessively 
clean to our foster children. I value education, 
but people who earned D's in high school have 
grown up to be responsible members of society. 
We've had to practice at understanding, and now 
we extend that understanding to even our one-, 
three-, and six-year-old. We hope to set up an 
understanding relationship that will not only sur- 
vive the trauma of the teen years, but last into 
eternity. 

Other parenting skills I have learned are 
how not to argue, how to state expectations 
without demanding, and how to voice my values 
without moralizing. In effect, we get to prac- 
tice on other people's children. Hopefully, 
we'll improve with practice. 


Foster parenting has also helped me grow into 
a better person. 


Having other people live with us has been 
the usual thing since we were married. It seems 
normal to us, so we can't take credit for any 
great sacrifice of privacy or property. But we 
have grown in patience, acceptance, and respect 
for others. 

A rich experience in international communi- 
cations was ours when we sponsored a Japanese 
girl for a six-month visit to America. We cele- 
brated Iko's first year in the Church with a 
cake shortly after she came to our home. Gos- 
pel concepts which I've often taken for granted 
became fresh as I watched Iko struggle with them 
in complete faith, I'll always remember how, 
while she was studying some Church history ma- 
terials, she asked with tears in her eyes, "Did 
Emma Smith ever come back into the Church?" We 
learned that empathy can span race and genera- 
tion. 

Our Chicano foster daughter taught us a les- 
son in the acceptance of all people. Leticia 
attended an integrated high school and had not 
only Chicano friends, but Black as well. It was 
Startling at first to see those black faces in 
our living room. We soon learned that Leticia's 
friends were just people struggling with life 
like the rest of us. Like she said, "We're all 
people, children of God." 

Foster parenting teen-agers is a give and 
take situation. In the beginning, it is mostly 
"give" for us as we set up a trust relationship 
and establish a good example. After the ground- 
work is laid, we begin to state expectations 
as we feel the child can handle them. It is 
not always easy to give to an ungrateful child, 
but service without thanks is a growing process 
for the giver. Thus far, our reward has been 
seeing the child grow, too. 

Even though each experience with a foster 
child is unique, these are representative. 
Foster parenting is a needed service in your 
community. If you approach it prayerfully and 
with some basic parenting skills, it can be 
both rewarding and instructive. If you're 
ready for the challenge, call your local LDS 
Social Services or State Family Services. 


Sandra R. Shupe 
Ogden, Utah 


*The real names of our foster children were not 
used to prevent possible embarrassment to them 
and their families. 


Information Network Organized ————————— 


in this country. Many LDS women, along with 
other concerned people, have indicated their 
interest in issues relating directly or indi- 
rectly to children's services. Some of the 
women at this discussion group decided to try 
to organize an information network of interested 
people, and then to try to put some of their 
information and energy to work. lielen Claire 
Sievers and Judy Dushku have agreed to coordi- 
nate the information network, and welcome any 
advice and information about issues and about 
legislation of current interest in this area, 
If you, or someone you know, have any informa- 
tion on the issue, please send it to Helen Claire 
Sievers, 27 Revolutionary Road, Sudbury, Ma. 
01776, or Judy Dushku, 121 Garfield Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. 

Since most legislation concerning children 
will be handled on the state and not the federal 
level, women are encouraged to become involved 


in their own states. The network set up here, 
however, is intended to serve residents of 
other states as well as Massachusetts. We can 
share information on children's services and 
children's rights, as well as experiences with 
obtaining information, getting in touch with 
legislators, finding out about proposed bills, 
etc, 

Massachusetts women are encouraged to interest 
their community organizations in local children's 
services and rights issues, and to join in our 
efforts to affect planned Year of the Child legis- 
lation--especially if they would like to help 
with the lobbying effort. It is already Febru- 
ary, and it will take time to pull this effort 
together. Please hurry so that some contribution 
can be made to the Year of the Child. 


JRD 
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I've Come a°Long °Way-with°Babies 


"How do you do it?" I was asked repeatedly 
two summers ago as I marshalled my seven chil- 
dren to the playground--my own 4, 3, and 1 year 
olds plus four regular "babysittees"--ages 2, 2, 
2, and 10 months. I was round and plump as a 
ripe watermelon with my own #4, It seems in- 
credible even to me, for not so long ago I 
would cringe when asked’ to babysit the child 
upstairs. I would be utterly fatigued by the 
baby's few pull-ups on the table or whimpers 
for his pacifier, and count the seconds until 
the neighbor got home again. 

But times have changed. 
come my sanity saver, It gives me a sense of 
accomplishment. I like earning money for doing 
what I would be doing anyway with my own chil- 
dren. I like the feeling of a start and a 
finish of a full work day. I know how easily 
days at home can just mesh into a gray waste 
of time if something is not done to avoid it. 

I also like feeling really needed. And be- 
sides, what other job could you find where you 
could read or nap? 

How do I do it, then? To over-simplify, 
here is my formula: good children, good toys, 
good temper, good order, and a good husband. 
Good Children 

By good children, I mean those whom you can 
manage without undue strain--those whom you 
like and who like you, who fit well into your 
family. The mother considering me as a baby- 
sitter usually asks for a few trial weeks, which 
likewise gives me a chance to consider her child 
as a babysittee. There is no doubt that there 
are some children you are drawn to more than 
others--just as you are to adults. If you are 
going to do a good job, it is imperative that 
you feel you can show spontaneous affection, 
which may be what children in child care usually 
miss out on, though they may have plenty of good 
toys, good playmates and good physical care. 
Children need daily overdoses of the lavish 
kind of adoration parents naturally give chil- 
dren. 

Although I don't expect model children, 
though I have had some, I try to avoid those 
children who will create serious problems in 
my home. You can, however, teach children who 
are poorly disciplined to respect you and your 
family's set of rules. Take Corine, for in- 
stance, who had been allowed to fall asleep any- 
where at any time, day or night. She had no 
regular naptime, but would run to exhaustion 
and fall asleep on the rug to sleep fitfully 
for a few minutes, then be up again, not at 
all refreshed. Though it was hard--for both of 
us--the first few days at my home getting ad- 
justed to a regular nap time--it meant her get- 
ting out of bed umpteen times and myself gently 
but firmly putting her back in umpteen times-- 

I still am amazed at the difference it made in 
her temper. A perennial crab turned into a 
very nice little girl with a proper afternoon 
nap. She came to respect the rules of the house 
of eating only in the kitchen and picking up her 
toys and. as the books say, really appreciated 
the security of some rules. After those first 
weeks, she was the best of all the children 
about taking her nap without a fuss, though she 
continued to fight with her parents about sleep 
times. 

Family routine is important when choosing 
those you are to care for. I always, for in- 
stance, make sure that prospective children take 
naps since this is an integral part of my rou- 
tine. I put a premium on naps because I've seen 
only a few pre-schoolers who could make it cheer- 
fully through the day without one. I solved the 
problem of getting seven children napped with 
only two bedrooms to work in by putting them to 
nap in spaced intervals. Because the first min- 
utes 6f hard sleep are so deep, the first child 
never seems to hear the next playmate's going-to- 
sleep noises. There's a science to finding the 
right time, because if the first child is only 
half-asleep, he may be disturbed, wake up com- 
pletely and not want to sleep at all after his 
‘Little cat nap. Or if you wait too long, he'll 
also realize you are coming in and then wake up. 

The rapport the babysitter feels with a child 
should extend to his parents. The babysitter 
needs to feel complete trust and support from 
the parents. I remember a sticky situation in 
which I was expected to have a reason for every 
scratch on a rough and tumble two-year-old. 

That kind of paranoia can cause a babysitter to 
go crazy and to restrict the child's play need- 
lessly. 

Even "good children" have their grouchy days. 
I usually cope by telling myself that things 
aren't normally like this and would go better 
the next day. I handle negative behavior by sit- 
ting the offender on a chair away from the group, 
and later by trying to show that child more at- 
tention, which I'm convinced would head off 
most discipline problems if used more as a pre- 
ventative. 

Children experience separation anxiety from 
time to time; if the child lets me, I sit him on 
my lap and interest him with some fascinating 
toy. If he won't be comforted, I just ignore 
the crying, stay close by doing something in- 


Child care has be- 


teresting and singing a familiar song like 
"Yankee Doodle." I have also carried toddlers 
around in a backpack for a few days until the 
adjustment is made, This comforts them and al- 
lows me to do other things at the same time, 

Once the decision of which children to care 
for has been made, I find that most will ad- 
just readily, soon returning my loyalty and 
affection. I must confess pleasure at being 
spontaneously called ‘Mommy Kathryn" by all 
those two-year-olds. 

Good Toys 

I don't begrudge the money that goes into a 
good set of blocks or legos. Children must be 
kept occupied or they'll make nerve-racking 
trouble. I keep toys that have small pieces 
(Tinker toys, beads, Lincoln logs, puzzles, 
erector sets) put away. I suggest a toy to an 
aimless child, who is then responsible for pick- 
ing it up before it is passed on to another. 

One inexpensive toy which is a constant suc- 
cess is homemade play-dough, with the accompany- 
ing box of plastic tools, cookie cutters, and 
wooden hammers. I remember one messy but suc- 
cessful morning when I poured grits into large 
containers, one for each child, to be used like 
sand. Reference books, such as What to Do When 
There 's Nothing to Do, are loaded with inexpen- 
sive ways to involve children in activities. 
One rainy day we borrowed a projector and showed 
cartoon shorts borrowed from the public library. 
I used the television sparingly and,have since 
gotten rid of it. I would occasionally buy a 
new toy when they seemed bored with the old ones, 
though they never grew tired of the blocks and 
legos. 

Good Temper 

I had always thought of myself as even-temper- 
ed until I had children. Then I realized what 
murky depths my emotional self could sink into. 
I feel I've had my trial by fire, and the fire 
may yet be smoldering, but as "I cannot praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue," I merely pat 
myself on the back for having made it thus far. 
Part of maturity must consist of finding out 
what your most important needs are and then 
filling those needs. 

To put up gracefully with the strains of 
child care, I must be happy. So I try to care 
for myself. Days go better if I'm spiritually 
nourished with prayer and study. Days go better 
if I've taken time to care for myself physically, 
which for me means make-up in the morning, clean 
hair, plenty of rest at night, and an occasional 
nap with the children during the day. Emotion- 
ally, I need a night out with my husband once a 
week. I also need time just for myself, which 
meant Saturdays off at the library last year, 
and a trip to Paris by myself to visit a friend 
this spring. Intellectually, I need stimulation. 
I always try to have a book I'm interested in 
close-by for those few times I don't have any- 
thing pressing to do, or for those days I don't 
feel like doing anything but reading. Light 
reading is easily taken to the playground. 

Good Order 

An orderly house is important to my mental 
health, so doing the dishes and making beds are 
priority in the morning. During the day, I like 
doing odd chores because I find children will 
let me move around and be busy. I can't sit 
down and try to do work which requires concentra- 
tion. When the children require attention, they 
come first before any projects I have started. 

I've tried to simplify housework and cooking 
so a lot of time doesn't have to be expended on 
these essentials. For example, heavy cleaning 
is always done on Saturday night after the kids 
are in bed, Then I tear through all the week's 
big chores, which don't plague me again until 
the next Saturday. The children's beds have 
only a single sheet-blanket-spread cover they 
can spread over the bed themselves. Plastic 
bowls and cups make dishwashing easier, since 
they're smaller and can be thrown around, When 
I was caring for the six babysittees, I would 
line six bowls up on the counter and serve the 
main lunch item. We had picnics outside a lot, 
which saved having to clean up the kitchen. 

I've learned to do all the chores involved 
in running a house and managing children faster 
and more efficiently. I never search for any- 
thing anymore, but use a substitute instead: a 
big spoon for a spatula, a sock for a mitten, 
etc. Time is precious, and the missing item 
will turn up on one of those massive clean-ups 
on Saturday evening. 

My babysitting day was divided into time 
slots, with different activities planned for 
each slot. I'm sure these divisions are what 
save the nerves of nursery school teachers. 

It went more or less like this: 8:30-9:00-- 
babysittees arrived; 9:00-11:00--outside on 
playground with big wheels and buckets and 
shovels; 11:30-12:30--lunch; 12:30-2:30--naps; 
2:30-3:00--snacks; 3:00-5:00--downstairs to 
the apartment complex's playroom, or the sprin- 
kler, or at home with the toys. When something 
would disturb the system, like rain in the morn- 
ing, I would play, for my own mental health, a 
game that's a variation on vaudeville's old 
"That's good, that's bad" joke: "It's raining. 





That's bad. But we can go to the playroom. 
That's good. But the playroom is over-crowded, 
and the mothers inside visibly shudder when 

you walk in with the magnificent seven. That's 
bad. But there's always the new toy you bought 
at Filene's basement that you*ve SaVed FU SMrthwwr 
an occasion. That's good. But there's only 

one toy and you have four possessive two-year- 
olds. That's bad. But you can always make up 

a batch of play dough to amuse them. That's 
good."' So I would try never to let the situa- 
tion get the better of me. And I always tried 

to have multitudinous options so I wouldn't come 
to the end of the rope and the end of my patience. 
Good Husband 

But to be truthful, times when I do see the 
end of the rope do come. This is where the good 
husband--or good friend or good mother--comes in. 
It's called reinforcements. On occasion I've 
turned over to my husband a chaotic house and 
gone to bed, to sweet oblivion. He's the one 
that summer who watched the children on the play- 
ground for those two hours. He's the one that 
babysits on my Saturdays off, and is taking the 
kids for ten days while I run off to Paris. He's 
the one who is genuinely interested in the pain- 
ful minutiae of a day with the kids. He's the 
one who will let me sleep late while he pains- 
takingly struggles with putting our little 
girl's fly-away hair into pigtails. 

Dr. Spock was right when he said that the 
first child teaches the mother lessons on how 
to give without a sense of strain. Just the 
other day, I left the house with a baby under 
my arm, who had been picked up to be comforted 
and never put down again. That's how uncon- 
scious I often get of the burden I'm carrying. 
This incident has made me think that before we 
give up on coping with kids, all of us must 
remind ourselves that our abilities to care for 
children can expand, bringing great satisfaction 
and a sense of accomplishment. 

Not only has my fourth child arrived now, but 
my fifth is due in April. However, I have only 
one babysittee, and my oldest child is now in 
the first grade. So things are quieter. In 
fact, I feel like the farmer in the Yiddish folk 
tale who was so harassed by the noise and con- 
fusion of his large family in his one-room hut 
that he sought advice from his rabbi.* The 
rabbi told him to bring into his hut all the 
farm animals he owned--the geese, hens, rooster, 
goat and cow. After a few weeks of living with 
the farm animals, he again sought the advice of 
his rabbi, telling him that the solution didn't 
work and he was worse off than ever. "Now re- 
turn the animals to the barn," the rabbi said. 
That night the farmer and his family slept bet- 
ter than they had for years. Caring for five 
seems small-time. I've come a long way, up- 
stairs babysittee! 


Kathryn Kimball 
Cambridge, Mass. 


*It Could Always Be Worse, by Margot Zemach. 
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Coping with the situation motherhood has 
placed me in,is not always easy. However, I've 
discovered from talking to other mothers, and 
particularly from discussions during Relief So- 
ciety mother education classes, that I'm not 
alone. Other mothers yell at their kids some- 
times, feel depressed occasionally, even cry, 
and look upon housework gas something "like 
stringing beads on a string with no knot in the 
end.'" Some women are genuinely happy and ful- 
filled in a strictly home-and-family environment 
and really are effective mothers. Most accept 
their role willingly, but, in an effort to be 
"good mothers" and give the expected Church ser- 
vice, they get bogged down in mundane things 
and forget to enjoy life as it is at that par- 
ticular time. 

How do mothers keep going, and going happily? 
I asked some women who would generally be labeled 
in LDS circles as "good mothers."" The following 
are ways they remain happy while coping with dif- 
ficult years: 

1) Take "renewal breaks" from your family. 

Ellie Jones of Alpine, Utah, is a Chicago na- 
tive and former Radcliffe student who found her- 
self with seven children in ten years. Her "re- 
newal breaks" come about every six months in the 
form of a vacation with her husband Bill--with- 
out children. "Even if it is just two or three 
days at a local motel in Salt Lake, those little 
breaks are reminders that I still have a mind 
and am still an attractive woman."' She adds 
that they try to make the vacations a time to 
visit art museums or share reading or intellec- 
tual ideas as adults, rather than to discuss 
the family budget or children's problems. Ellie 
concludes that these breaks are so beneficial 
"not just because I was with Bill, but because 
of the way he treated me." 

Another couple simply takes their sleeping 
bags and heads for the canyon overnight. Baby- 
sitters have been grandparents or other rela- 
tives or, when these weren't available, young 
couples who come to "live in" with the children 
for a few days. 

2) Keep a personal resource file. 

LaVelle Moss, an art instructor for elemen- 
tary teachers at BYU, taught the educationally 
_ handicapped and served on the Utah State Commit- 
tee for Curriculum Evaluation, From her experi- 

ences, she has formed a resource file which 
nine~happily occu- 
pied with worthwhile activities, with or without 
her involvement. "It's especially useful on 
Sundays," she notes, adding that from the time 
a child enters kindergarten, he keeps a file of 
the things he's made and collected, so he is 
able to entertain himself when mom's busy with 
some project. LaVelle conscientiously holds 
"home school" for both the older boys and the 
pre-schoolers, year-round. Two days a week, the 
older boys tutor the younger ones. Ideas and 
activities come, of course, from the files. 
Says LaVelle, "Besides the obvious thing-- 
prayer--the other big thing that keeps me go- 
ing is my personal resource file." 

































3) Develop personal interests. 

Nancy Twitty Wudel, a young mother of four 
in Orem, Utah, finds exhilaration in occasional 
free-lance writing and script-writing for the 
BYU Motion Picture Studios, activities to which 
she feels she's making a contribution of lasting 
value. Nancy has now achieved a balance between 
the two extremes of working full-time and stay- 
ing home full-time, both of which she has done. 
She says, "Even an hour or two away from the 
children, doing something that is stimulating 
and helps me feel good about myself, makes me 
more patient and eager to participate with my 


children. It makes something as mundane as fold- 
ing clothes fun!"' She feels that her_occasional 
time away from home and children benefits the 
family because she always returns in a fresh 
State of mind. "John and the kids have learned 
that I'm a moregeffective mother when I get out 
and do something I really enjoy. Now one of 

the kids will say to me, 'Mom, I think you need 
to go away and write for awhile.' And they're 
usually right!" 

Two sisters, Arlene Bascom of Orem and Darla 
Hanks of Salt Lake City, have developed their 
own personal interests in writing. They spent 
a year collaborating on a book for parents, com- 
piling interviews of 100 LDS families on how 
they put gospel principles into practice in 
their own homes, (Zo Parents, With Love, pub- 
lished by Horizon Publishers, contains chapters 
on such subjects as preparing children for mis- 
sions, setting goals, family traditions, express- 
ing love, etc.) It was the first book-length 
effort for the two women, although both have 
had previous writing experience with roadshows, 
Relief Society programs, and magazines. 





4) Scripture study and 5) "Letting things go. 

Writing a book and keeping a family happy at 
the same time presented a challenge to Arlene 
and Darla, who had eleven children between them. 
But the challenge was met, and "no one suffered." 
Arlene is sure that taking time for scripture 
study and prayer upon rising (5-6:00 a.m.) en- 
abled her to cope with things the rest of the 
day, even with getting the house organized by the 
time the children left for school so the rest of 
the day could be spent in writing. She also 
says, "I found that I could let some things go, 
like bread-baking and spending a lot of time in 
meal preparation, and we could live just as well 
without them," she Says. She kept up her Church 
responsibilities "but I said 'no' to some com- 
munity involvement I'd done in the past." Her 
seven children, ages 5-24, also took more re- 
sponsibility at home to see their mother's proj- 
ect to completion. 

6) Have a place of your oun. 

Deanne T. Francis of Provo states, "The Church 
Says that our major responsibility is to be wives 
and mothers, but no one has said that is the only 
thing we're to do." The mother of six, toddler 
to teen-agers, she has happily combined home and 
family with outside interests, including impart- 
ing her wit and wisdom as mother, nurse, and wife 
of an obstetrician to parents-to-be through pre- 
natal classes, a motion picture, and her delight- 
ful guide, "Have it Your Way." From sixteen 
/ years' experience, she offers the following ad- 
vice for coping with the everyday stresses of 
motherhood: 

"Try not to be undone by the confusion that 
is inevitable in any home where there are chil- 
dren, but have one spot (bedroom, bathroom, 
perch) that's strictly your place, where chil- 


_ dren aren't allowed to play or clutter, a re- 


treat you can go to for a few minutes! peace and 
- quiet and emerge a 'new lady,'" 

Deanne believes that it's important to take 
time to do the extra, really enjoyable things 
with children, such as spending an afternoon at 
the park, aside from the daily dressing and feed- 
ing routine. "The things you do with your chil- 
dren are what the kids will remember years from 
now, not whether or not the sink was clean," she 
emphasizes. 
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7) Teach children to cooperate. 

The Francis household runs more smoothly be- 
cause the children have been taught to cooperate 
as a family, taking some responsibility for each 
other, which sometimes means babysitting, and 
for the upkeep of the house. Job lists, which 
are changed daily and weekly, let the kids know 
what they're expected to do and eliminate paren- 
tal nagging. For a mother who needs outside in- 
terests and must be away from home part-time, 
Deanne says, "organization is essential. I al- 
ways freeze half of a double portion, in prep- 
aration for those days when nothing seems to go 
right and I don't feel like fixing a meal." As 
a final bit of advice on coping-made-easier: 
"Never go to bed with a messy house!" 





8) Marry (train, develop, pray for) a sup- 
portive husband. 


As for me, my husband is the sustaining force 


in my role as wife and mother. Having discover- 
ed that I wasn't blessed with limitless patience 
or an extremely easy-going disposition, I have 
learned, like the women above, to do a few out- 
side things for my sanity's sake and the well- 
being of the children who must live with me, 

Steve is a willing babysitter when I go to 
play the piano at a wedding reception, attend a 
meeting, go shopping, etc., and he's not above 
changing messy diapers and fixing peanut butter 
sandwiches when I am. His home teaching fami- 
lies have become accustomed to his visit with 
all our children in tow--while I clean up and 
relax after dinner. During one particular 
"down" week, for example, I expressed my need 
to get away and do something creative without 
interruption. "I'll be home all day Saturday," 
he said. "Do whatever you want to." So I 
headed for the seclusion of the wardhouse, 
armed with paper, pencil, and typewriter and 
When 
I got home, I found that Steve had not only en- 
tertained kids, but had vacuumed, dusted, and 
washed diapers besides! Now that's what I call 
I'm sure I enjoy motherhood much more 
because Steve is willing and eager to take his 
role as husband and father seriously--and enjoy 
it, besides. 

An understanding husband, renewal breaks, 


being able to let some things go, cooperation 


from children, and some time to do a few things 
yourself--all seem to be a winning combina- 


Happy coping! 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 
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Humanizing the Birth Process 


I have something to share, something I think 
would be beneficial to family life that perhaps 
most people have not seriously considered. My 
husband and I experienced two different types of 
childbirth with our two daughters. In the first 
I was drugged, strapped down and alone. When my 
baby was born, I hardly felt a thing. It was as 
though the doctor had pulled her out of a drawer 
under the table. I was not allowed to hold her 
for twenty-four hours, though my arms ached to 
feel her. When I finally got my baby, I had 
trouble breast feeding, since they had given her 
so much sugar water from a bottle. I felt in- 
adequate. 

Before our second child was born, I was bet- 
ter prepared from experience and extensive read- 
ing. I knew I wanted a natural childbirth, I 
felt that hospitals were built for people, not 
people for hospitals, and conveyed these feel- 
ings to doctors and administrators. Although I 
would be giving birth in a military hospital in 
Germany which didn't deviate from the usual rou- 
tine, my husband had rank and we knew many of 
the doctors personally. Since they were aware 
that we were educated on the matter and sincere, 
we were granted some concessions. 

My husband and I read a little book on the 
techniques of relaxing and breathing during labor 
and delivery, and I attended exercise classes 
that were given pregnant women by the German 
government. My husband was my coach, and we had 
almost no assistance, since only one doctor and 
two nurses were on duty when I was in labor. 

How delightful to be able to feel the process 
of birth--to feel my body react and work with 
it. My husband also worked with us and felt 
closer to the baby than he had with the first 
child. I was allowed to hold the baby in just 
a few hours after birth, and breast feeding went 
very well. 

We were both in graduate school during our 
third pregnancy, broke of course, but committed 
to the psychological importance of having an 
obstetrician whom I did not meet for the first 
time at the end of my labor, which happens in 
many clinics. We asked around about doctors 
and, just by chance, were given the name of 
Dr. Beatrice Tucker. Little did we know the 
adventure Dr. Tucker had in mind for us. When 
we laid our ideas at the other side of her desk, 
she smiled and said, "You sound like candidates 


Gently, she was lifted on to me. After the 
nine months of being with her, the months of 
feeling her little movements, the times we heard 
her heart beat, to see her sweet new body and to_ 
touch her with my hand filled me with such joy. 

She gave a little cough, a sneeze, and even 
a yawn. She was looking at her father's face 
close by her as he spoke to her. The room was 
quiet and warm that June evening--we were home. 
No one would yank her away, weigh her, wrap her, 
and carry her off. The doctor would leave as 
would all the birth attendants, after they had 
finished helping me and straightening up. 

When my husband Douglas and I found out that 
a baby was coming to us, we were so thrilled and 
wanted to know ali about what would happen. To 
wait for seven months and then take a few class- 
es at the hospital was just not enough. Trying 
to figure out how best to learn more, I found 
the name of Homebirth, Inc., a Boston-based 
group. If they teach people about having their 
children at home, I reasoned, I could learn what 
I wanted to know about pregnancy and birth. I 
contacted them, found out about classes, and in 
the meantime, I read a book recommended by them, 
Immaculate Deception by Suzanne Arms. Reading 
of the experiences of women giving birth in the 
hospital chilled me. I realized then that only 
one of the births I had ever heard about first- 
hand had been what could be called a good experi- 


ence. And yet I was not willing to accept the 
idea of our tryin, 


to have a child at home. 
A few more weeks of classes, of meeting and 


talking with women who had given birth at home, 
and a visit to one of the obstetricians who had 





for home delivery.'' We looked at each other. 
Dr. Beatrice Tucker, a woman in her late eigh- 
ties, had delivered thousands of babies at home. 
She was involved with the establishment of the 
Chicago Maternity Center, which encouraged and 
supported home deliveries. 

Of course, our first question was, "Is home 
birth safe?" She replied that dangerous deliv- 
eries are almost always predictable and consti- 
tuted only 15% of all births. We had to be very 
healthy just to be considered. This was later 
determined by an examination, an extensive 
questionnaire, and further questioning by the 
doctor as to our health status. Dr. Tucker ex- 
plained that most homes are cleaner than most 
hospitals, and that the home environment insures 
freedom from obstetric interference in normal 
labor and delivery, and from subjection to the 
hospital routine that we objected to. 

Through further discussions with Dr. Tucker, 
extensive reading, and from our past personal 
experience, my husband and I came to the conclu- 
sion that for the properly prepared couple with 
a normal pregnancy, the optimal environment for 
delivery is the home. Certainly along with the 
psychological and physiological advantage right 
at birth, home delivery is only a third of the 
cost since there is only the doctor's bill, not 
the hospital's. d 

So we set about preparing. We gathered ma- 
terials from a list supplied by the doctor of 
what we were to supply for use at the big event: 
two large bath towels, one-half dozen towels, 
one-half dozen large diaper pins, diapers and 
clothes for baby, water-proofing for bed, plas- 
tic sheet, well-lit room, table top space or 
cleared dresser lined with newspapers (for doc- 
tor's supplies), two chairs, two weeks' worth 
of newspapers, two large pans, two wastepaper 
baskets or boxes lined with plastic for clean 
up, and a flashlight. 

Office visits to the doctor were family 
oriented. My husband and daughters were allow- 
ed in the examination room. These visits help- 
ed add to my daughters’ pride that they were 
women and could someday provide a body for a 
baby just like their mommy had. 

When I went into labor, all signs indicated 
a go-ahead for a home delivery. A week before, 
the doctor had responded to a false alarm and 
slept the whole night on the living room floor 


Birth at Home 


worked with Homebirth and would come to the home, 
encouraged us to consider a home birth ourselves. 
We continued to read and study, especially Sheila 
Kitzinger's The Experience of Childbirth. The 
course of my pregnancy had been smooth. My 
physical well-being seemed at a peak. No com- 
plications were indicated. As the due date drew 
nearer, we purchased the supplies needed; we 
sterilized sheets, towels, little clothes; we 
arranged to have a car and emergency back-up. 
The four birth attendants we had chosen to help 
us came and spent an evening during which we 
went over what would and could happen and where 
the supplies were kept. 

In the last weeks and after the due date 
passed, we became more and more eager for the 
baby to come. We certainly weren't taking a 
natural birth at home for granted, but I hoped 
that we could be at home. For years I had 
practiced deep breathing, and during the preg- 
nancy, I had exercised and taken care of myself. 

The morning of that warm day in June, I woke 
to find the "bloody show." The time had come. 
Douglas had an appointment that morning, and I 
can only remember being excited and thinking 
about the baby. At 2:00 in the afternoon, I 
was lying down when my water broke. An hour — 
later, the first contraction took me by surprise. 
The strength of it was overwhelming. "I can't 
do it," I told Douglas. He held me and said he 
knew that I could. 

I showered. We phoned the birth attendants. 
One of them had arrived by 4:00 when the next 
strong contraction came. They prepared the bed 
and I lay down, beginning to breathe deeply. 

The contractions started coming, but not the 
respite I expected between each of them. The 
labor was no longer painful, just powerful and 
so completely engrossing that I could no longer 
have dealt with anything else. I wanted Douglas 
close by me constantly. The other birth attend- 
ants arrived. The primary attendant checked the 
fetal heartbeat and my dilation. The doctor was 
reached, and when he arrived about 7:00, I was 
completely dilated and the pushing urge had be- 
gun. The two attendants who stayed close by 
Douglas and me helped me with my breathing and 
relaxing. The doctor wanted to do an episiotomy, 
but the attendants interceded for me and mas- : 
saged the pelvic floor. I could feel the baby's 
head. Another push by my body, and a little cry 
was heard. The head was out. 

Emotion welled up in me as I heard that lit- 
tle voice. Though my body was pushing effective- 
Ly. I pressed hard too, and there was 4 tear. 
Another brief push. 8:45. A girl. I could see 
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A hormone already in body at the 
of hard labor acted as a theativn, fees 
enema unnecessary. The reason this does not 
occur in the hospital is because the woman is 
usually too nervous. 

After the doctor arrived in an hour, things 
went quickly. I was in-my own, already-prepared 
bed when my water broke. The baby was resting 
on one of the major nerves in my legs just be- 
fore he came, creating a pain more intense 
than that at the peak of contractions. The doc- 
tor told me to get on my hands and knees. It 
felt better after that. This could not have 
been done in the hospital, for I would have had 
my legs in stirrups and strapped down. The 
baby emerged with just a few pushes. The doc- 
tor waited to cut the cord until it had stopped 
pulsating. The last blood that went into the 
baby from me through the umbilical cord made 
him turn a natural color--just like a blood 
transfusion. 

The baby let out just one little cry. The 
doctor weighed him, and then my husband and I 
held him and cuddled him in our arms for a long 
time. He stayed awake about an hour, alert and 
expressive. 

Qur little girls, asleep in the next room, 
awoke and squealed with delight. Eden, the old- 
est, said she heard a baby cry and thought she 
was dreaming. When they came in, my husband 
was holding the baby getting ready to diaper him. 

Our home birth united our family. It was a 
humanizing experience rather than the dehumaniz- 
ing experiences I had in hospitals. Two days 
later, I attended my graduation exercises with 
my baby in my arms. Four days later we moved. 
Leaving our apartment in the Chicago ghetto, 
where we had struggled so in graduate school 
and which had only one window giving nothing 
but a view of a brick wall, I cried. It was 
difficult to leave the scene of such an exciting 
experience as the birth of our child. 


Vicky Burgess-Olson 
Provo, Utah 


her. This new person was with us. No one spoke. 


She was so beautiful and well. 

In a little while, Douglas cut the umbilical 
cord. I sat up a little and held her close. 
She locked on to my breast. I couldn't take my 
eyes off her. Later, we shifted a bit, I pushed 
again a few times, and the placenta slipped out. 
The attendants washed me, then the doctor gave 
me a shot so I wouldn't feel the stitches as he 
repaired the tear. I rested then with the baby 
in my arms. Her eyes were wide open and calm. 
The doctor sat and talked to me, and then he 
went home. 

Too excited to rest, I got up and walked 
around a little, talking with the attendants. 
They had some food, including real birth-day 
cake, and cleaned up. The bed was made up and 
the baby's bed and little clothes were ready, 
though she had already fallen asleep in my arms. 
The attendants each said goodbye and they also 
left. How much I appreciated all they had done. 

Almost every account I hear of a birth is 
not like this. The stories are of rude experi- 
ences better forgotten and/or physically de- 
bilitating for both mother and child. What I 
would like more than anything to say to a woman 
who wants to have a natural birth is that "you 
can do it." A woman should have the birth situa- 
tion be as she wants it to be, whether in the 
hospital or at home, whether she must have a 
Caesarian or wants pain relief or monitoring or 
music. Douglas and I recognize how blessed we 
were that as we took the responsibility for the 
birth of our child into our own hands, we were 
able to fulfill that responsibility--that our 
child did come to us in such a beautiful and 
peaceful way, and that we had each other for 
support always. 

Less than three hours after our daughter 
Mary Eleanor (Molly) Cannon was born, we also 
came to recognize the unexpected. In our twen- 
ty-third floor apartment, we sat and talked at 
the kitchen table when the fire alarm rang. 
Fire, the one emergency that would place all of 
us in danger, had been my most dreaded fear 
when we decided to have a home birth. Douglas' 
brother had come up, and he helped us as we 
hurried to take the stairs to the ground. We 
all walked down and out into the warm night 
air past fire engines. It was @ small fire, 
as it turned out, but we decided to spend the 
night at his brother's home. We knew that 
birth begins a great adventure. 


Mary Ellen Sullivan 
Arlington, Mass. 
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Be ce oe ie ae ee mere eld mE I 
Patty Sessions: Pioneer Midwife 


The young woman in the rocker was breathing 
hard, face contorted, struggling with the all- 
consuming task of bringing her first baby into 
the world. The anxious husband alternately held- 
her hand and paced the floor while muttering to 


himself. ‘She must hurry. Why was it so sudden? 
I can do nothing. Why is Mother Sessions so 
slow!" é 


At length they heard footsteps, but instead 
of the aged midwife, here was her daughter-in- 
law, Patty, David Sessions' new wife. "Mother's 
coming--I came ahead to see if I could help." 

Patty put the mother-to-be in bed and calmly 
issued terse commands to the husband, busying 
him with preparing hot water and clean rags. 
The baby came quickly, eased out of the birth 
canal and into her mother's arms with the skill 
and courage of strong, wiry Patty, who had wit- 
nessed births like this on her calls with the 
elder midwife. Patty delivered the afterbirth 
and made the new mother comfortable before 
Mother Sessions arrived. 

Such was Patty's first experience as midwife. 
Her success was later confirmed by a doctor, 
who congratulated her on her abilities and rec- 
ommended the career of midwifery to her. (Wom- 
an's Exponent, 1 September 1884.) That baby 
born in 1812 in Ketcham, Maine, was the first 
of nearly 4,000 children that Patty delivered. 

Virtually all of them were "home births"'-- 
if one considers home a tent or wagon as well 
as a log cabin. Patty's famous diary, span- 
ning the years 1846-66, is a fair record of her 
midwifery practice among the Saints. Most women 
"put to bed" experienced success in childbear- 
ing, and rated only a brief mention in Patty's 
daily record. Those births that ended in 
tragedy are fully accounted, almost as if Patty 
were keeping a record to protect herself from 
accusation of malpractice. Thus the picture of 
home births that emerges from her journal is a 
darkened view. 

Delivering women of babies in pioneer days 
was an experience as varied as the women them- 


When Does a Nudge Become 


It intrigued me to read in the news about a 
man of international political importance who 
was an excellent pianist, good enough to have 
been a concert musician, except that on the day 


—“<““WFS"MOChSr aired, NS STsesd” the piano=-never to 


play again. The real tragedy of this situation 
to me is not just wasted talent, but a destruc- 
tive human relationship. 

This news item made me wonder just how much 
parents should encourage, counsel, challenge 
(or shall we call it "nudge''?) their children, 
and at what point this "nudging" becomes smother- 
ing, non-productive, or robs the child of his 
free agency (shall we call this "shoving"?). 

Many symphony program notes tell how the 
guest musician began playing at about age three, 
had his first solo recital by at least age 
seven, and incidentally had a mother who was a 
piano teacher. A ballerina begins dancing by 
age eight; a gymnast receives coaching before 
then. Olympic medalists don't get there with- 
out considerable encouragement, and often real 
sacrifice, by the parents. Even an Eagle 
Scout usually has lots of home cooperation, 
hours spent around the kitchen table, and 
transportation provided by an interested adult. 
I don't know of many talented young persons who 
succeeded early without money for lessons, some 
dedicated car pooling, and a sometimes nagging 
mother. 

The dilemma, I think, is deciding when these 
helpful "nudges" turn into unbearable and over- 
powering "'shoves."' There is often a fine line 
between the two; nudges can become shoves--de- 
pending on the motives, the direction, and the 
force. A nudge is encouragement given with the 
needs and best interests of the child in mind. 
A shove is a forceful, authoritarian, insistent 
interference, with selfish motives. As parents, 
we must ask whether we are making suggestions 
based on the child's abilities, needs, and 
future happiness, or whether we are seeking 
only our own aggrandizement. 

It's certain that you can't determine "how 
much is too much" by asking the child. Mine 
would like to quit everything after the second 
lesson. How many of us would have learned a 
foreign language or to play a musical instru- 
ment or any difficult new skill without prod- 
ding from someone who assured us that someday 
we would be grateful? 

Nor can the parents’ opinion on how much 
to push always be dependable. Parents are 
often too involved emotionally. The mother 
who selects clothes for her child which she con- 
siders stylish can make the child miserable and 
an object of embarrassment to his peers. Usual- 
ly a child is better at choosing his own friends 
than his parents, who might judge solely on 
family background or outward appearances. A 
parent's choice for, or disapproval of, a mate 
for his child can be disastrous. 

Sometimes parents--whether consciously or 
unconsciously--try to fulfill their needs 


selves. When Patty was called to a woman in 
travail, she brought her own medicine and in- 
struments. She delivered the baby if she ar- 
rived in time, and generally made a follow-up 
visit to check.on her patients. If something 
was amiss with the baby, Patty doctored the 
child also, often, as she put it, taking it 
“through a course of medicine." Patty gave 
little specific information in her diary as to 
her remedies, but lobelia is frequently mention- 
ed and emetics were commonly administered to 

the sick patient. An appreciation for modern 
medicine can be gained by reading one of Patty's 
"recipes": ''For Jaundice: Take one table 
spoonful of casteel soap shavings mixed with 
shugar three mornings than miss three untill 

it is taken nine mornings shure cure.''* 

Most pioneer mothers seemed to recover fair- 
ly quickly from the birth ordeal. One woman, 
Jane Taylor, bore a son on a Friday, and a week 
later "made a feast'' for those who came to the 
blessing meeting of her baby.“ Others were not 
so fortunate. Miscarriages were frequent. One 
Sister Keeler miscarried on 5 May 1853, then was 
visited by Patty several more times and "put 
through a course of medicine" until the after-_ 
birth was finally delivered, seven days later. 
A woman's patience could be tested even further 
in cases of protracted labor, as for a Sister 
Bringhurst, whom Patty was called to in the 4 
evening of 1 April 1850. Patty stayed all night, 
then she notes that "she got better." A week 
later, Sunday, April 7, the diary reads: Lh 
went and put Sister Bringhurst to bed with a 
pair of twins a son and daughter she was born 
at 10 PM. and son at 11 PM."* ; 

But the cozy scene of being put to bed in a 
firelit home by a sister midwife did not always 
end in the joyful triumph over pain. Days of 
tension and doubt could end tragically. Many 
women and many babies died despite the skill and 
diligence of midwife, and more rarely, doctor. 
Tuesday, 23 August 1853, Patty was called to 
Jane Cannon who had been in labor since the pre- 


through their children. In fact, examining the 
desires for one's children can be an interesting 
exercise in self-discovery. Analyzing one's 
fears for and desires for one's children may be 
one of the most accurate ways to understand one's 
own needs, fears, and desires. 

I believe that, the line between a "nudge" and 
a "shove" has a lot to do with the relationship 
between the child and the adult. Some children 
would resent anything the parent did; others 
seem to seek advice and encouragement. Occa- 
sionally, the most dependent should be given 
the least direction--i.e., we can do more for 
some children by doing less. 

Examining one's motives is often a tip-off 
to parents who may wonder if their nudging has 
turned to shoving. The other day my good friend 
explained how her son decided to quit the basket- 
ball team. She insisted that he mustn't do such 
a drastic thing until his father could discuss 
it with him. "Oh, Mom, you just want me to play 
basketball so you can talk about it on the tele- 
phone with your friends!" She told me, "You 
know, I thought about it and he was right." 
Another friend told me how upset she was when 
her son dropped his pledge in a college frater- 
nity; now she couldn't be in the Mothers’ Club. 
A sweater, by definition, is something you wear 
when your mother gets cold. 

I won't go into my trauma at having the boys 
quit Little League just when I was enjoying the 
grandstand crowd. Nor will I bring out the hu- 
miliation of having our boys' cars lose the 
Pinewood derby, or of seeing the neighbor boy 
get more merit badges at the Court of Honor, not 
to mention the embarrassment on Halloween when 
the kids insist on wearing what they come up with 
the last ten minutes instead of the cleverly co- 
ordinated outfits I spend days planning for them. 
Nor will I try to explain how I pretend not to 
know my daughters when they appear with outland- 
dish hairdos and out-of-season clothing. 

When we were going through the piano lesson 
bit, one of the children said to me, "If you 
think playing the piano is so neat, why don't 
you take lessons?" I decided she had a point. 
If I think eating parsnips is so good for us, or 
if I decide the family needs to take up tennis, 
or if I'm sure studying the Great Books is so 
elevating, then I should do it myself. That is 
the only way these attitudes or habits have a 
chance of spreading to the children. If I'm 
not demonstrating ideal table manners, or writ- 
ing thank you notes promptly, or wearing a warm 
coat on cold days, or remembering not to inter- 
Tupt others, then I must not think it is so 
important after all. 

I know of a very talented mother--talented 
at mothering, too--who claims she kept her chil- 
dren interested in music because she always 
chose to practice after they came home from 
school rather than the more convenient time 
when they were gone. Other mothers make it a 
point to take the children along when they do 


vious Thursday, attended by Dr. Williams and 
Sister Daniels. Patty put her through a course 
of medicine, declaring her improved. Wednes- 
day, August 24, Patty writes: 

She is worse and but little hopes of her. I 
sent for Dr. Sprague of the Council of Health. 

He came. Satd the child must be taken away by 
force. I told him somebody else must doit. He 
went and came again with Dr. Andrews. He said 
perhaps she would get through herself without 
force. He told us to watt and he would stay at 
home and if we needed him he would come anytime. 
Susanna came before Andrews. She staid with me 
both Doctors went home. About three o'clock in 
the morning the child's head was born, but we 
could not get the body with force. We sent for 
br. Andrews. He came put a towel arowid its 
neck. he pulled on that and stretched the child 
and kept from making any incision on the mother. 
As soon as the child was born we had to burn 
rags and sugar to cleanse the house as we had 
done it many times before when I first went 
there. I then took the afterbirth. We put her 
to bed. She soon appeared as comfortable as 

we could expect. She had her senses. We staid 
with her the most of the day but felt that she 
could not live. She said she was well satisfied 
with what we had done and could meet me in anoth- 
er world and hail me with joy. She died about 
9 o'clock PM. 

Pri. 26 She was buried with her babe in her 
arms. * 

There were many women who needed more than the 
strength and experience and compassion of the mid- 
wife. The primitive tools and herb medicines 
were no substitute for knowledgeable and trained 
medical personnel, sadly lacking on the desert 
frontier. Those women had only the promise of 
peace in another world. 

Susan Sessions Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 


*Patty Sessions Diary, holograph, Church Archives, 
Historical Department, The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


a Shove? 


their deeds of "compassionate service." 

One mother told me that she never has resented 
the time her husband spends helping his mother. 
"I just hope my children are taking note." 

As my own children approach career selection 
and begin to date, the old system of adopting 
the father's trade or the oriental custom of 
parental mate selection look so much easier 
and more sensible. Yet I wonder if I would 
really have the wisdom, not to mention the 
Tight, to make such decisions for my children. 
Would--or should--a child take such advice? 
What becomes of his free agency? Will he be 
able to continue making decisions when I am 
gone? I would be a far wiser parent to teach 
the children how to make comparisons, how to 
determine what is relevant, how the decision 
process works, and the difference between de- 
cisions of preference and decisions of prin- 
ciple--in short, to teach them how to think 
for themselves. 

However, many people have expressed in my 
hearing that they wished their parents had 
given them more help in planning a college 
curriculum, guidance in career selection, 
tips on realistic qualities to expect in a 
mate. Because of this, I have come to the con- 
clusion that we should "nudge" our children by 
giving such suggestions based on our experience. 
We should also be able to encourage our children 
to talk to other adults they respect when the 
topic is out of our range of experience. 

But after our counseling, we must step back 
and, without so much as a pained look, let the 
final decision be theirs. This forces them to 
make choices and, at the same time, frees us 
from regrets. One friend told me that her mother 
had given much counsel while she dated a non- 
member but that, once the engagement was an- 
nounced, the mother never criticized the deci- 
sion or gave any but positive comments. Many 
times I have seen parents not only learn to 
live with the marriage or career choices of 
their children, but to see wisdom in the choices. 
What could be more shattering to a parent than 
to have a child in his disappointment turn to 
him and say, "You made me do it" or "The divorce 
is because of your meddling" or "I went to law 
school because that's what you always wanted" 
or "That's why I didn't go to law school." 

I suspect, though, that there is one thing 
worse than having a child blame his too-pushy 
parents. That would be to have a child who 
never learns to make choices independently, one 
who says, "What shall I wear today?",’"What do 
you want me to do now?" or "What will make me 
happy?" 

Nudges are all right--even necessary. It's 
the shoves that can hurt--usually both the chil- 
dren and their parents. 


Ruth N. Dickson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Frugal Housewife 





While the fates have gifted us mortals with 
varying amounts of beauty, talents, and brains, 
they have given us all the same amount of time. 
The years of some may stretch beyond the years 
of others, but eacn of us has just the same nun- 
ber of nours each day to spend. Time ts the one 
great democracy. 

How should tnose daily nours be spent? How 
much choice do we have about spending tnem? How 
do tne lives we live today differ from the lives 
of women of the past or the lives we will be 
living in ten or twenty years? ALL questions 
about time are elusive except tnose that deal 
witn the present, and for that reason, we should 
record the patterns of our current lives. Here 
for present and future interest we hope to cap- 
ture the datliness of some contemporary female 
lives. 

The first of this series deals with Marsha 
Ricks Nielsen, a young housewife and mother 
Her busy life, at nome and at church, will be 
familiar to thousands of her sisters Church-wide. 
A living example of the precept, "Wnere much is 
given, much is expected," she labors diligently 
all day, every day, in partial payment for a 
multitude of temporal and spiritual blessings. 


Needlework, crafts and sewing clothes and 
gifts are put under the bed for now. In their 
place are appointment calendars, permanent press, 
meatloaves in the freezer, and morning juice 
next to the phone. In my busy day are two times 
devoted to my relaxation and pulling together: 
putting the children down for naps and eating 
lunch alone and reading the morning newspaper 
in bed at night. 

Most of the action takes place in a new brick 
and white house with blue shutters and door lo- 
cated in a development in Elkton, Maryland, 
Elkton is a striving, if not thriving, town an 
hour or so away from baltimore. The living room 
of the house is super-neat, with a clean orange 
shag wall-to-wall carpet and a few pieces of 
large, furniture, including a piano and a big 
stered set. Home-made needlework and macrame 
decorate the walls. The neat blue kitchen 
sports a freshly waxed floor, and no dirty 
dishes are in sight. Children's books and toys 
are introduced in neat piles, but none are left 
around. This is a house of order, the background 
for the American-good-life, the home of a happy 
family in comfortable circumstances. 

The mistress of this house is Marsha Nielsen, 
housewife, mother, and Mormon Church worker. At 
twenty-nine, she is pretty, blond, slim, viva- 
cious, hard-working, and well-able to manage the 
many responsibilities she carries. 

Marsha is married to Jordan Kent Nielsen, a 
district manager for B. F. Goodrich Company. 

She is the mother of two well-behaved tow-headed 
daughters, Natalee Gay 4, and Krista Gay 3. Her 
son Matthew Kent is eight months old. 

Besides her responsibilities at home, Marsha 
is a mainstay of the Elkton Branch, an indepen- 
dent small branch recently cut off of a larger 
unit; the branch meets in a rented hall. A typi- 
cal Sunday will find forty-five at Sunday School 








Monday 

8-12 

Start lst of 4 loads of wash 

Breakfast, everyone but me 

Leave breakfast dishes to pick up 

Matt's room (surely he'll nap this am) 

Phone call, drink juice while talking 

(Be discreet--don't swallow too loud!) 

Back to Matt's room 

Get dressed 

Get Matt out of bathroom 

Pick up girls' room, make bed, get girls 
dressed 

Noisy little shadow at my feet from room 
to room, must be nap time--bottle and bed 

Start breakfast dishes, fix torn storybook 
page, change load of clothes, get treat for 
girls 

Make my bed 

Take Christmas cards down 

Matt didn't sleep, rock him, give up 

Called RS Counselor about Easter Egg Proj- 
ect--fold clothes at same time 

Call other RS Counselor about RS tomorrow 

Feed Matt, put Matt to bed 

Put more clothes in washer 

Bring meatloaf up from freezer for dinner 

Help girls pick up toys from living room 
and their room 

Fix lunch for girls 

Put them down for nap 
Fix me sandwich--SIT DOWN! 
































A DAY IN THE LIFE OF MARSHA NIELSEN 


and twenty-four at Sacrament Meeting (ten adults 
and fourteen children). Because she plays the 
piano well, Marsha is the Sunday School organist 
and the Sacrament Meeting chorister. She is Re- 
lief Society President of a group of twenty-five, 
eight of whom are active. The Relief Society 
meets three times a month with the old parent 
ward, and once a month alone. Of the three 
officers, one conducts, one teaches the lesson, 
and the third teaches the mini-course. They 
rotate the next month. Marsha is a visiting 
teacher who does three beats a month, each with 
a different sister. . Before Christmas she visited 
ten families, but she is now down to seven. 

As Relief Society President I worry about 
the pressures that are on the other sisters, 
busy wtth families, who like me are overwhelmed 
with the myriad responsibilities of our branch. 
And I find strength in their cheerful smiles and 
willing hands and bloodshot eyes. 

Her most demanding Church responsibility 
is the Primary. The thirty children of the Elk- 
ton Branch meet in her home every Thursday after- 
noon and divide into four classes. In prepara- 
tion, she cleans house seriously from Wednesday 
afternoon on. ''The Lord is coming to visit, and 
everything must be in its place." She is also 
Primary chorister and, of course, substitutes 
for everything. 

Primary: ‘The organist didn't show; I played 
and directed singing at the same time. A teach- 
er didn't come; I taught the 5-6-7 year-olds. 
Lesson was "Christ in America." 21 children. 
Vacuwned peanuts from the Star class. 

Jordan is equally busy with Church work. He 
serves as financial clerk, counselor to the 
Branch President, and a Sunday School teacher. 
He home teaches five families 

Marsha enjoys her Relief Society work the 
most. She loves Relief Society and has worked 
in that organization ever since her marriage. 
She knows the program and enjoys working with 
adults. Occasionally she feels some conflict 
between her-Church work and her mothering. Some- 
times she must visit homes where she wouldn't, 
and shouldn't, bring her children and must get 
babysitters for them, Her nearest Church neigh- 
bors are ten miles away, 

Music causes some conflicts. While she plays 
the piano, someone holds her young son who does 
not want to be held, She has been known to play 
the opening song doubletime so as to relieve a 
willing friend of her weeping son. 

The Nielsens find their Church work in a 
small branch very demanding and rewarding. The 
few staunch Mormons know each other intimately 
and have a family relationship. Yet the small- 
ness contributes to difficulties as each person 
knows all the others' problems. One person's 
bad mood "shoots through the group like a fire." 
Sometimes superhuman tact and generosity are 
needed to grease the wheels of human interac- 
tion in such small groups. Many of the people 
are converts who are new to Church procedure 
and need help to understand their callings. 

My Relief Society counselor said, "I suc- 


12-on 

Iron while baby sleeps--10 shirts, 4 levis, 
3 little dresses, 4 pieces of mine. 

Jordan called, be home late, put meatloaf 
back in freezer, we'll have soup. 

Matt's up 

RS Counselor called. She is bringing li- 
brary material over for me to color and cut 
out 

Fix bottle for baby 

Put new ironing board cover on (Christmas 
present) . 

Unpack bags from Sunday--toys, wet diapers, 
cheerios, bottles, music lesson books, stan- 
dard works--wipe formula off 

Rock Matt 

Fold and put clothes away 

Make 3 RS calls 

Fix dinner for kids 

Take Christmas decorations down while wait- 
ing for Dad 

Clean, dust and vacuum living room 

Give Matt bottle, dress Krista's baby doll 

7:30 Jordan not home--FHE without him 

8:00 fix dinner for me and Jordan, do 


dishes 
Put kids in P.J.'s 
Play legos 


Put kids in bed 
9:30 take bath, go to bed with 3 weeks of 
Church News 
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How We Spend Our Time 


ceeded because I made an agenda, just like you 
taught me." 

Besides the usual Sunday meetings, Marsha 
has correlation and welfare meetings to attend, 
which add up to five and a half hours per week. 
Child care is difficult since Jordan must be in 
the same meetings. And the kids? "Oh, the chil- 
dren love it," she insists. They play outside 
the door with another family of children during 
the long meetings, and Marsha and Linda Crowe 
take turns checking on them and distributing 
pretzels. "The parents' attitude makes all the 
difference about children enjoying Church." 
Marsha feels that her children do not suffer from 
her duties. 

All this is not to say that she does not feel 
discouragement. One evening she knelt to pray 
and couldn't think of a thing to be grateful for. 
Finally her four-year-old Natalee began to prompt 
her and the prayer got said, with gratitude for 
one thing if not for another. 

Phone rings: kelief Society counselor sick, 
more transportation problems for tonight. . . 

Ladies start meeting at my house for rides. 

Visit stick sister on my way to Relief Society. 

Sick counselor: didn't send agenda, didn't 
send recipes for tonight's meeting, didn't get 
a chorister, but did send branch bulletin for 
me to type. 

Jordan was raised in Arizona, and Marsha grew 
up on an Idaho farm. Both are lifelong Mormons, 
raised in strong, talented LDS wards. Marsha's 
mother is a competent farmer's wife, an efficient 
housekeeper and excellent cook. She would have 
ten men at the table during harvest season. 
Marsha helped willingly with the meals and dishes, 
but was not pressured to do housework and did 
little. During the summers, she worked in the 
fields, driving tractors or trucks. She feels 
that her mother gave her excellent housekeeping 
training as a role model and an example. 

Marsha was not pressured to study music, eith- 
er, and considers that she wasted a year's worth 
of her lesson money before she began to practice 
seriously... She was expected, Lo go to collese. 


though her parents did not insist on her gradua~ a 


tion or preparation for a career. She attended 
Arizona State University and graduated with a 
degree in English. 

She had been engaged to Jordan for fifteen 
months before their marriage, which was delayed 
until she had completed four years of college 
work so that she could work full time. She 
picked up a few more credits in night school 
after marriage to earn her degree, She worked 
as a secretary to the humanities department at 
Arizona State and later as an executive secre- 
tary in a manufacturing company, quitting when 
she became pregnant with Natalee. She is an ex- 
cellent typist and loved the work. 

Since her marriage, she has given piano les- 
sons. She feels she can manage about fourteen 
students in three afternoons. She is not teach- 
ing now because of young Matt, but plans to go 
back to it in the future. The money she makes 
teaching piano goes into food storage, a situa- 










ee 


tion she feels very happy about. Some special 
windfall is required before she buys something 
for herself. 

She takes the liberal conservative position 
on mothers' working. She is generally against 
it, thinking that mothers should be at home and 
available to their children. On the other hand, 
some people need the money and some can't be 
kind to their children if they stay home. She 
says she would be the last to judge someone 
else's situation. 

Phone call: inactive sister needs babysitter 
while she works part time--(me). 

Marsha would have to be classified as a glad 
housewife. She likes to do housework, particu- 
larly to clean, wash, iron, and mend.. She doesn't 
mind dishes now that she has a dishwasher. She 
is less keen on cooking and shopping. She likes 
to sew, but lacks time and thinks she can shop 
more economically. She particularly enjoys 
crafts and needlework and regrets having so lit- 
tle time for them now. She loves being a mother 
and has always been one who “grabbed other peo- 
ple’s babies to hold." She likes to feed and 
care for children, though playing with them is 
hard when she has so many other things to do. 
"Thank heavens for FHE!"" She makes toys "out of 
necessity" and enjoys taking children on outings 
for plants and to the zoo. 

ree times Krista has awakened Matt today. 
« near 


I'm so tired, totally frustrated. . : 
I'm 


tears... on. . that. . two-year-old! 
so tired and need to rest before k.5. 
Marsha has a demanding household schedule 
which she keeps to, but if the Branch President 
calls with some crisis duty, she feels that she 
can handle it. Her housework is done by 10 a.m. 
She governs her life by lists when she feels 
she is too busy to think about what she is doing. 
My responsibilities catch me drawing from my 
filing system for talks, thoughts, lessons, etc., 
feeling too tight for time to allow creative 
juice to flow freely. 
She would welcome some pleasant leisure, but she 


She is—h: - 
as a homebody. ere 


Escaped out ALONE for sanity. Went to grocery 
store for coupon specials. Got soda at Gino's 
+ + + gone 30 minutes . . . take deep breath, 
back home to be mother. 

In the evenings the Nielsens often play back- 
gammon. Sometimes Jordan goes out to play rack- 
etball. Marsha has been doing some macrame be- 
cause it goes fast. Mostly at night she is 
ready for bed. When the Nielsens go out in the 
evening, they generally attend Church functions. 
Their priorities restrict money for recreation. 
They did manage a dinner out before Matt was 
born, and she has been promised a viewing of 
"Superman." 

Marsha is generally satisfied with her life. 


‘She is happier now than when she was in school. 


But her optimism is also a conscious choice. 
She says there is'no point in regretting the 
past and thereby ruining the future. She is 
proud to list her occupation as "housewife," 
and dares anyone to challenge her about the 
value of that role. She thinks that in general 
women have relaxing lives because they are 
their own bosses; men have to answer to their 
superiors and are under pressure. Lately, how- 
ever, she thinks that her work is harder than 
her husband's because she has to do so much 
organizing and has to get up at night with the 
baby. Jordan's work requires him to spend one 
night a week away at a motel. She thinks men 
should lend a hand to the housework when they 
can. 

Monday night: 

1:00 am krista wet bed, change PJ's, 
put her at the bottom of bed, give Matt a 
bottle 

3:00 am Watalee wets bed (no more 
punch for PHE) 

5:30 am bottle for Matthew 

Marsha takes the traditional line on women's 
rights, believing that women can use their in- 
telligence and subtlety to get anything they want 
from men. She thinks that women actually have 
a pretty good life and feels that some aggressive 
women may be doing more harm than good in their 
efforts. She recognizes inequities on a profes- 
sional level and favors improvement. ller major 
concern, however, is that housewives be granted 
respect and be allowed to stay at home, 

While she likes and defends her life, Marsha 
recognizes considerable stress, mostly due to 
the demands of her Church work. She traces 
several changes to those heavy assignments. She 
was not a successful nursing mother this third 
time around and now feels she must buy gots’ 
milk to feed her baby. She has had to give up 
her extensive cleaning routine. In the past she 
mopped her kitchen floor every day. The bath- 
room, which was always immaculate, now suffers 





from occasional neglect. Instead of dusting on 
schedule, she dusts to remove dust--a comedown, 
she thinks. In the past, whenever Jordan left 
for one of his nights away, she and the girls 
made heart cookies. Now she goes to McDonalds’ 
or just puts the girls to bed. When she falls 
behind in her mending, she feels “dragged down 
in spirit." She allows only one hour every two 
weeks to do her grocery shopping. This modifica- 
tion of her once proud standards hurts her some- 
what. 

Yet she does not feel deprived. She is con- 
vinced that the Lord is with her in everything 
she does. She feels she can live through these 
busy years without resentment. 

My life continues, accomplishing only what 
daylight gives me, my capacity stretching fur- 
ther than I can imagine. He walks with me. 


CLB 


A Digression from 
No Particular Main Thought 


How many of you can empathize with the experi- 
ence ‘I had yesterday morning? Reminding myself 
that pioneer women didn't stop having meetings 
or kids because they were incompatible (trying 
to keep up with the pioneers again!), I lugged 
my three-month-old along with me to a non-church 
meeting. It was my first board meeting for the 
League of Women Voters (182 members)--my debut 
as secretary. I had Neil propped on one knee 
and was taking notes with alacrity when he start- 
ed to bawl. 

At first it was just a little fuss, and so 
with one hand I tried to unbutton the snap so I 
could feed him--but it wouldn't unbutton. So I 
put my pencil down, laid him across my lap and, 
still looking casual (it is cool to be casual 
about nursing these days), I tried to pry the 
snap open with two hands. It wouldn't budge. 
Now he was crying louder than ever, and every- 
body was pretending not to stare at us so I 


wouldn't be embarrassed. 
I thought to myself, "Well, we're all women 


here anyway, aren't we?" and pulled the snap out 
in full view so I could see why it was stuck 
(furious screams from Neil, meeting totally in- 
terrupted). Upon examination of the offending 
mechanism, I figured that it would be nearly im- 
possible to fix without pliers. by this time, 
several women were leaning forward intently--like 
you do when you're trying to get a baby to open 
his mouth for the spoon--and I could tell they 
wanted to reach out and give it a helpful yank 
because Neil was all red and sweaty, and so was 
I. Quickly perceiving that the situation had 
progressed beyond all propriety, I acknowledged 
our audience by asking, "What do I do--I can't 
get it open!"' and an immediate recess was called. 

While discovering that even though on quasi- 
alien turf I was among friends, this performance 
has blown my mother-but-a-person-too image! 


Marnie Leavitt 
San Jose, California 


A Different 
Relief Society Recipe Book 


Thanks to the inspiration of “Mormon Sisters 
and the March 1978 Relief Society Social Rela- 
tions lesson ("Virtuous Women Through the Gos- 
pel Dispensations"), several women of the Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, Ward were motivated to 
write their own "pioneer stories." We decided 
that not only were the lives of the prominent, 
oft-quoted and oft-noted, pioneer women impor- 
tant, but the lives of our own ancestors were 
worthy of study and sharing. Thirteen women 
of the ward Relief Society each compiled a 
history or life sketch about one of her female 
ancestors. ‘The stories were compiled, typed, 
"dittoed" and put together at the meetinghouse 
library. booklets were distributed throughout 
the ward. 

Relief Societies throughout the Church share 
recipes and make booklets and collections of 
their favorite dishes. ie felt that it is also 
important for us as sisters to share our heri- 
tage. 

The purpose of the book was threefold: to 
increase the sisters' interest in and apprecia- 
tion for their heritage; to help them understand 
each other in this historical perspective; and 
to encourage them to keep their own histories. 

The project was very successful. Those who 
wrote sketches for the book have gained a 
greater understanding of their heritage and 
of themselves. New interests have been. sparked, 
and research and writing continues. New names 
and information for genealogical research have 
been found. ‘Those who have, read the collection 
of histories have been motivated to look into 
their own lives and the lives of their ancestors. 

Those of us who worked on this project have 
felt blessed for our efforts, and feel that this 
would be a worthwhile idea for any individual 
or group of persons who may be interested in 
turning the hearts of the children to the fathers. 


Jean E. Lyman 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 





Household Hints — 


from Woman’s Exponent 


= 


For Dyspepsia 

One ounce of double tanzy, dry, one ounce 
of boneset, one ounce of flour of hops, two 
ounces of spearmint, one ounce of caraway seed, 
half a pint of Holland gin, half a pint of 
cold, soft water, a teacup half full of loaf- 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of glauber salt. 
Add all together, then strain, and take a desert 
spoonful before each meal; and on going to bed. 


1 October 1876 


Packing Eggs for Winter Use 


Strong lime water is the best of anything, 
but in the absence of lime many pack their 
eggs small end down in common salt. Some 
grease the shells with melted lard and pack in 
bran. A very good way too, is to fill a calen- 
der full of eggs and pour over them a teakettle 
of boiling water, then, when cool, pack in salt. 
the hot water slightly cooks the outside of the 
egg, making it air-tight. 


15 October 1876 


Potted or Spiced Meat 


Remove all gristle, hard pieces and fat from 
cold roast or boiled beef or remnants of tongue 
or ham; mince it very fine and pound it in a 
mortar with a little butter or gravy and a spoon- 
ful of good Worcester sauce; season it during 
the pounding process with ground cloves, or cinna- 
mon, or allspice, mace, or grated nutmeg, salt 
and pepper, a little cayenne; put it into jars 
and press it close down for some time. 


1 February 1877 


Carpet Moths 


We find that ground pepper, plentifully 
sprinkled about the edges of carpets, will pre- 
vent them, in a great measure at least, from 
the ravages of this destructive creature. 


1 October 1876 
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Book Reviews 





Feminism or Familism, Dr. Genevieve De lloyos, 
Northridge Pub. Co., P.O. Box 7519, University 
Station, Provo, Utah. 


Had this book started with its last chapter 
(7), then fully developed the thesis "Familism 
as a Social Movement" found on the final page and 
a half, it would have fulfilled the possibilities 
of its provocative title. Instead, the reader 
has to plow through 270 pages of the author's 
personal path of discovery on the topic of femi- 
nism--a path that at best is narrow, limited 
and not fully developed. 

The author is obviously an intelligent, 
thoughtful woman who has a serious concern 
the family, which can be detected from the 
sonal, professional and religious currents flow- 
ing throughout the chapters of the book. but 
that legitimate concern emerges as an after- 
thought--a disappointment to this reviewer who 
was excited initially by the depth and quality 
of the prologue, illustrated in such statements 
as: ". . . the total movement is a valid symp- 
tom of the discontent and insecurity felt by 
many women in this country. . . . This book. . . 
is an appeal to reason . . . hopefully it will 
open up a new and more rational dialogue . . ." 
Two crucial questions are also raised: Why wom- 
en were unhappy and restless in the first place, 
and Why things went wrong. 

_ The anticipation set up in the prologue con- 
tinues and is heightened in the beginning of the 
first chapter, "An Overview of the Women's Move- 
ment in the United States." The condensed his- 
torical perspective artfully sweeps from the 
early days of Greece through the modern day wom- 
en's movement. This is the point where the po- 
tential strength of the book beings to weaken. 

In the first chapter segment on "The Various 
Faces of the Women's Movement: The Second Stage," 
the author openly indicates her focus will be 
upon A) the National Organization of Women, 

B) radical feminists, and C) the discontented 
women of the United States. The latter are iden- 
tified as the unorganized housewives who turn to 
a job as a solution. Chapters 4, 5, and 6, re- 
spectively, more fully explain the author's 
personal perspectives. 


Patriarchs and 


Patriarchs and Politics: The Plight of the Mor- 
mon Woman, Marilyn Warenski, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1978, $10.95. 


for 
per- 


A feminist attack on the Mormon Church is no 
ambush. Over the last decade, church leaders 
have countered feminist proponents of employment 
for mothers, abortion, and gay liberation. 

While feminists have disagreed among themselves 
on some of these issues, they have united in 
support of the Equal Rights Amendment. And, to 
the many for whom the ERA has become the base 
and symbol of the modern movement for women's 
rights, the church's 1975 denouncement of the 
amendment seemed to strike a blow at feminism 
itself. 

In Patriarchs and Politics: The Plight of the 
Mormon Woman, Marilyn Warenski sounds a battle 
cry against the church's “anti-feminism." Ac- 
tually, Warenski is concerned only secondarily 
with Mormon opposition to the ERA. tler primary 
purpose is to show that "feminism can never 
properly be perceived as compatible with patri- 
archal religion. but most particularly, it can 
never be appropriately identified with the Mor- 
mon religion" (p. 223). 

Warenski, a Utahn and a former Mormon who re- 
quested some years ago that her name be removed 
from church rolls, says her study began with her 
awareness "that the Mormon Church, a male-domi- 
nated authoritarian culture in the extreme, 
claimed to offer its women greater freedom and 
opportunities than women possess in other cul- 
tures" (p. xiii). Her book became a personal 
“philosophical adventure" into this "cultural 
paradox."" From historical research and inter- 
views she conducted with "a representative vari- 
ety of Mormon women," she concludes that Mormon- 
ism has produced "a culture of strong women with 
no place to go" (p. 106). 

Drawing from the political and economic ac- 
tivities of nineteenth century Mormon women, 
Warenski shows the strength and organizational 
ability of the sisters. but, she contends, 
they were not the unified group their public 
image portrayed. Their lives were marked by 
diversity, and often by some disparity with the 
causes they advocated. 

Following what she sees as a similar pattern 
in the twentieth century, particularly in the 
efforts of Mormon women in opposition to vhe 
ERA, the author concludes that despite their 
rhetoric, Mormon women have never raised their 
voices in defense of themselves as women, but 
have always spoken and acted on behalf of what 


This three-pronged focus could have been han- 
dled effectively had the historical perspectives 
been discussed simultaneously against the present 
social picture. Without the historical perspec- 
tive and the fuller social picture, the discus- 
sion becomes distorted. For example, the focus 
on the National Organization of Women falsely 
portrays the modern day women's movement as a 
monolithic wave. This attributes to N.O.W. more 
power than it has, and totally ignores the impact 
of at least one hundred other major women's or- 
ganizations and one thousand special groups with- 
in professions, businesses, unions, politics 
educational institutions and religions. This 
kind of an approach ignores the fact that the 
modern day women's movement is highly diversi- 
fied; there is no one voice. 

- The discussion of radical feminists, again 
without the necessary historical and social 
perspectives, plays upon the fears and emotions 
of those with no background in this area. Of 
the three groups, the treatment of the "unor- 
ganized discontented American women" is most 
disappointing. It is painfully unflattering 
belittling and condescending. This section is 
built upon a shifting, sandy foundation of myths 
and assumptions that oversimplify the motivations 
of working women--motivations which are as com- 
plex as these women are numerous, 

The book covers a variety of topics which, 
because of their complexity, could be books in 
themselves: the modern day women's movement 
roles within families and society, the housewife 
motherhood, working women, division of labor j 
the fate of the present family structure, mar- 
riage, sex preferences and roles, child care 
the Equal Rights Amendment, and man. ‘ 

The problem is not in the number of topics, 
but in the treatment. There are too many sweep- 
ing generalizations that are stated as fact when 
often they are the opinions of the author. An 
example is the brief treatment of the concept 
androgyny. The author writes, "The term bi- 
sexuality, however, is too emotionally-laden to 
be accepted by the general population. To make 
it more acceptable, it is increasingly becoming 
androgyny."' This reference is without fact, as 
the research by Bem does not refer to sexual 


Politics: Strategy, Not Scholarship 


she terms "the patriarchy." 

Viewing the policies of church leaders as 
historically inconsistent and ultimately confin- 
ing to women personally and organizationally, 
Warenski suggests that Mormon women begin to 
speak for themselves as women by protesting 
their lack of equal power within the church, or 
defecting en masse. lierself committed to the 
modern feminist movement, whose most essential 
hope she perceives as "the beginning of the end 
of patriarchal societies" (p. 261), the author 
declares if the sisters sit still they will be 
"destined to continue the game of ‘Father, May 
1?' receiving permission to take only a series 
of baby steps toward solving a giant problem" 
(p. 276). 

In spite of her call to action, Warenski 
characterizes her interest in the status of Mor- 
mon women as "more academic and philosophical 
than political" (p. xiv). In reality, however, 
her method is more strategic than scholarly: 
information withheld is as important as that 
revealed. While Warenski admits from time to 
time that the Mormon experience is positive for 
some women, the personal feelings and experiences 
she quotes from selected Mormon women past and 
present--the lifeblood of her book--show that 
"the fruits of Mormonism are bitter fruits." 

She frequently quotes church leaders' public 
pronouncements regarding women, particularly 
the assertion that "the gospel elevates women 
like nothing else," but these hardly provide a 
positive balance because they are prescriptive 
rather than experiential and are inevitably 
juxtaposed with excerpts from the author's taped 
interviews highlighting women who feel personal- 
ly disappointed or confined by the official pro- 
nouncements. True to the book's title, the 
plight of the Mormon woman stands out in bold 
relief against the church's declaration that 
its women are faithful, resourceful and fulfill- 
ed homemakers who happily contribute to their 
church, family and community. 

Certainly the church's stereotype is in need 
of responsible questioning. But if the church 
has concerned itself with showing the public 
that its stereotype is an accurate portrayal of 
Mormon women, Warenski has set out to counter 
this image, to show that the portrayal is inac- 
curate. Neither the church nor Warenski present 
the whole truth, and the question of the real 
nature of Mormon women's experience remains un- 
answered. 

While Warenski denounces the "distortions and 
half-truths" (p. 9) perpetuated by Mormon his- 
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The Family Examined 


preference but to the range of human behaviors 
and attributes which have little to do with 
whether one is male or female. 

The literature cited to support the position 
that the family is in trouble could be matched 
by literature from "experts" who would say the 
family is here to stay but is suffering some 
strain because it is in another state of transi- 
tion. The book's placing the blame on various 
groups and social attitudes calls to mind a near- 
ly opposite statement made by President Kimball 
in 1976 at BYU: "There are no combination of 
forces that can join together to destroy the 
marriage except the couple within that relation- 
ship and there is where the responsibility lies; 
with the couple." ; 

For individuals involved in a genuine examina- 
tion of the important and complex issues relat- 
ing to women and men today, this book will not 
be very helpful. Again, the chapter "Familism 
as a Social Movement" is provocative and worthy 
of further development. 


Jan L. Tyler 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





torians, her own scholarship lacks depth, con- 
text and definition--omissions (deliberate or 
inadvertent) that distort her work. These prob- 
lems are particularly evident in her pre-ERA 
historical survey, which comprises more than a 
third of the book. 

The sources behind Warenski's history are re- 
grettably scanty. Since about 1970, when the 
women's movement rekindled interest in women's 
history, the volume of scholarly literature on 
Mormon women has rapidly increased. Not only 
does Warenski make little use of recent books 
and articles, she ignores most of the primary 
sources that have undergirded these significant 
studies, The Woman's Sxponent and the Young Wom- 
an's Journal are all but missing from her ‘pages, 
and the "old manuscripts and diaries of pioneer 
Mormon women"' mentioned in her preface are en- 
tirely absent in ner text. 

While the author plumbs some historical depths 
as she paraphrases at length reliable scholars 
like Leonard J. Arrington and Gail Farr Caterline, 
she is often shallow and even erroneous when re- 
lying upon her own historical understanding. For 
example, the book lists Elmina S. Taylor, well- 
known first president of the Young Ladies Mutual 
Improvement Association, as "Elmira G. Taylor" 
(p. 116), and declares that the Relief Society 
acquired its first building about 1909 (p. 130) 
when local Relief Societies had buildings as ear- 
ly as 1869. In fact, the promised 1909 Relief 
Society building was pre-empted by the Bishop's 
Building which contained a few offices for wom- 
en's auxiliaries. In this instance, further re- 
search might have strengthened the author's 
criticism of patriarchal restriction of women. 

In numerous other instances, however, a 
thorough investigation of available sources 
would have demanded substantial qualification 
of the unequivocal assertions Warenski uses to 
support her thesis, such as: "Mormon leaders 
required the women to support the principle of 
polygamy or leave the church" (p. 14, italics 
hers); "spiritual fulfillment must come through 
a husband's priesthood" (p. 242) 

Part of the valuable information ignored or 
withheld by Warenski is the Mormon history or 
American women's history that would place her 
facts in a meaningful, if less dramatic, con- 
text. For example, she indicates that the He~ 
lief Society Magazine "was arbitrarily discon- 
tinued by Church authorities in 1969" (p. 137)- 
Lven a minimal effort at providing context would 
include some reference to the "correlation" move- 
ment that consolidated all church magazines, 
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Inside Martha Spence Heywood 


The Journal of Martha Spence Heywood, 1850-56, 
Juanita Brooks (ed.), Utah State Historical So- 


ciety, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1978, $10.95. 


After nearly a hundred years, Martha Spence 
Heywood's journal surfaced in a box of letters 
given to Fay Ollerton in Panguitch during the 
Depression, It happened because the government's 
Emergency Relief Administration funded the col- 
lecting and preservation of local historical ma- 
terials. : 

Fay shared her new-found treasure with Juanita 
Brooks, who from that time on hoped to see it 
published. Although available to scholars in 
typescript, it was not until 1975 that the ori- 
ginal journal could be located and the necessary 
permissions obtained for publication. That the 
-editing was a labor of love is evident in the 
meticulous footnoting. 

The journal recounts the events, inner and 
outer, during five critical years of Martha's 
life. A complex, lonely, intelligent, seeking, 
sometimes difficult individual, she appears to 
have been compelled to use her journal for sort- 
ing out her life. 

Long-time western historians may find little 
that is new. llere is the familiar milieu of 
what one historian described as the "constants" 
of the frontier: fear, privation, accident, 
grinding toil. Martha Heywood knew them all. 
Her journal, however, also brings with it the 
impact of fresh discovery. 

Consider, for example, the plight of an 
early Mormon spinster nearing forty. One thinks 
of the trek as a movement of families. Martha 
Spence had none; hence, she was dependent on 
some man of position to make room for her in 
his entourage. Time after time she met with dis- 
appointment, even rebuff. . 

It had never occurred to me that a woman in 
her position might look with uncensured favor on 
a married man. For Martha, there is just a hint 
of a previous romance, but in 1850 she found 
herself living with the congenial Joseph E. John- 
son family. Later, when Joseph briefly joined 
the wagon train, her delight was evident: 

But amidst all this, the kindness of Mr. 


n—eighnacynaamied a2pright asa star over the 
g Opaque of my 1y movements. His kind- 


ness was that of a beloved brother, and a more 
congenial spirit in intellectual taste and re- 


finement I have rarely met with, and my prayers 
shall be that he be all that is noble and great 
in the kingdom and have congenial spirits around 
him. 

It was Joseph L. Heywood, however, who spon- 
sored Martha to Zion, and took her into his house 
as a partial dependent. There relationships were 
strained. Serepta lieywood, a compulsive house- 
keeper who had more than she could manage in a 
household of relatives and assorted sojourners, 
found Martha to be little help. 

So Martha simply set herself up in her pro- 
fession as a cap maker, wincing under the domes- 
tic disapproval, but incapable of resolving it. 
Incredibly, she worried about Serepta's being 
tied to housework so she could not "do justice 
to her natural abilities. It pains me to see a 
woman of her youth tied down to the responsibili- 
ties of a large family." 

Nor did she find much comfort in Mr. Heywood: 
"How much Mr. Heywood reminds me of my brother 
whose peculiarities I could never endure. But 
Mr. Heywood is less of a critique (sic) and also 
less interesting because he is not so intellec- 
tual as my brother--he is a good man but not in- 
teresting.'' She would live to re-examine those 
words. 

Understandably, Serepta told her to move. At 
that point Joseph proposed that he marry Martha 
and take her south, but Serepta insisted that 
when Martha became a member of the family, her 
place was to stay right there and help out at 
home. Eventually, Joseph took Martha to Nephi, 
where her two children were born in the wagon 
box which served as her home for five years. 

Martha's almost constant anxiety about health 
underlines the hazards of that day. She was on 
the boat from St. Louis with 240 other Mormon 
passengers, S8 of whom died of cholera and were 
buried along the banks. When she heard reports 
of friends elsewhere falling prey, she felt the 
pestilence "coming nearer to me than before, and 
the question comes to my mind, Who am I that I 
should not be called upon?" Her children were 
victims of the barbarous medical practices of 
the day, and Martha herself was often ailing. 
Since her symptoms were sometimes vague, one won- 
ders whether her ills were in part psychosomatic. 

At any rate, during periods of good health 
she was wont to exclaim, "Today I was able to 
enjoy my mind."" Her mind did bring her pleasure, 


and her response to beauty was diminished if she 
could not share her joy. She wrote essays and 
poetry, took part in theatricals, organized 
adult education-type groups, taught school at 
every opportunity, and loved hearing a good ser- 
mon. When the brethren stopped over for hospi- 
tality at Nephi, Martha likely left the dishes 
to others, and hovered at the edge of weighty 
discussions. Yet, in addition to all of this 
extroversion, what also surfaces in her journal 
is an astonishingly rich inner life, with its 
instinctive drive toward individuation. 

The journal is intricately patterned. While 
others may find themselves drawn to one part of 
the design, I was struck by the restraint, deli- 
cacy and honesty with which Martha shares the 
intimacies of her self search. Two passages 
were particularly poignant for me. A troubled 
Martha has asked Sister Presendia Kimball for a 
blessing: 

She assured me that the Lord knew of the in- 
tegrity of my heart, and that I would not do any- 
thing contrary to His will if I knew it; that He 
had His eye upon me for my good; that my boy 
would live to be a staff in [my] old age, and 
that the Lord would make all right for me in due 
season, and that I should have my true mate who 
should sympathize with my afflictions .. . 

Shortly thereafter she attended a conference. 
The subject was obedience: 

I prayed my Heavenly Father that I might get 
instruction that would suit my particular cireun- 
stances, and I did feel that I did, and the very 
thing was pointed out that I needed. And I pray 
my Heavenly Father that I may receive it in 
honesty, and that it may make an impression on 
my mind, and especially the principle that a 
woman be she ever so smart, she cannot know more 
than her husband if he magnifies his Priesthood. 
that God never in any age of the world endowed 
woman with knowledge above the man, and when a 
woman tn any instance has a message from God to 
man ‘tis because of the Priesthood. 

Ah Martha, I wonder how you feel about having 
your private journal bandied about, possibly be- 
fore critical eyes? And I wonder how it is with 
you now and what you have come to understand? 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 


Patines cont; . ee ee 


atriachs cont. 


women's and men's, in 1970 (the correct date). 

Similarly, Warenski criticizes the church for 
its changing position on women's economic role, 
reporting that “it was only after the Mormon 
kingdom became reasonably secure economically 
that the leadership began emphasizing the tradi- 
tional sex roles of the Bible" (pp. 87-88). 

What remains unsaid is the fact that precisely 
the same thing has been true in American history 
generally. On the frontier and in times of war, 
national church and governmental leaders encour- 
aged American women to assume non-traditional 
jobs, a position these leaders regularly reversed 
once the economic danger passed. 

In a chapter entitled "Women and the Priest- 
hood," Warenski does provide a slim and slimly 
documented discussion of Judao-Christian women 
and priesthood power, but on the whole the book's 
lack of context (historical, theological, eco- 
nomic and political) makes Mormon women's prob- 
lems seem disproportionately larger than those 
of Mormon men or of other American women. 

Warenski further exaggerates the peculiari- 
ties of Mormonism by defining the terms central 
to her study only in opposition to each other. 
Patriarchy means that men hold all the formal 
power within an institution; feminism means that 
women are demanding access to that power. De- 
claring women's frustrations with the Mormon 
Church a direct result of their lack of access 
to power, Warenski contends that Mormon women 
should try to obtain priesthood, which she 
equates (more simplistically than accurately) 
with institutional power. The question of who 
holds formal power makes for a major incompati- 
bility between modern feminism and Mormonism, 
one deserving notice from both groups. but the 
author may have provided deeper insight into the 
critical similarities and differences between 
the two had she approached both feminism and 
the Mormon patriarchy on their own terms. 

According to Warenski, the “gut issue" of 
feminism is a woman's ability to make her own 
decisions. While she discusses free agency or 
the freedom to choose as one aspect of Mormonism, 
she dismisses its importance. lier experience 
with Mormons tells her that the pressure to 
conform outweighs the freedom to make personal 
choices. Certainly her examples of women frus- 
trated by behavioral norms--such as the full- 
time, immaculate, imperturbable wife and nother 
ideal--convincingly show that the pressure to 
conform is great and that some Mormons comply 
without giving choice a second thought. How- 
ever, Warenski does not make it clear that many 


other Mormons, much like feminists, thoughtfully 
choose the degree to which they will conform 
though they may have to struggle with the choice. 
In fact, many consider choice as much a religious 
responsibility as a right. 

Warenski accurately senses that Mormons re- 
act against unrestrained personal freedom, but 
she might have better used feminism itself to 
provide some understanding as to how. She does 
feminism a disservice by portraying it as a mono- 
lithic rather than multifaceted movement. She 
does not make any distinction between the early 
feminist fight for suffrage (which argued that 
increased freedom for women would benefit family 
and community) and the modern feminist battle 
(which often portrays family and community as 
obstacles to women's total freedom). by ignor- 
ing this historical perspective, the author con- 
cludes that over a period of years the patriarchy 
"arbitrarily" changed its position on women's 
rights, and she consequently ignores a signifi- 
cant fact: that many modern feminists justify 
personal freedom as an end itself, while tradi- 
tionally Mormons have sought, individually and 
collectively, to balance personal freedom with 
social values or social order. 

Most Mormons would view the church's hierar- 
chical government (from First Presidency to fami- 
ly) as the system whereby social order, or order- 
ly interdpendence between free individuals, is 
maintained, Unfortunately, "the patriarchy" is | 
never clearly defined by Warenski, but presumably 
she uses the term to refer to the highest eche- 
lon of church governmental officials, commonly 
known as "General Authorities," since her study 
focuses on the words and actions of this group. 

She never observes that Mormon men have the 
same relationship to this group that Mormon wom- 
en do. They are to abide by its counsels and 
govern their auxiliaries according to its poli- 
cies. The same is true at other levels of church 
government: both men and wonen voluntarily fol- 
low the leadership of stake (regional) and ward 
(local) authorities. 

Warenski observes that women are appointed 
rather than elected to church positions, but in 
fact all who hold church positions are appointed. 
The system is hierarchical, not democratic, though 
membership and participation are voluntary. 
Granting women positions of leadership within 
Mormonism would not significantly change the sys- 
tem's structure. Since Warenski implies that 
women who choose to abide by the decisions of 
male leaders are not assuming responsibility for 
their choices, it is unlikely that merely alter- 


ing the sex of the leadership would give any 
Mormon what she terms "the freedom to be free." 
In this case, what Warenski sees is a problem 
inherent in hierarchy, not patriarchy. While 
the author is sensitive to some of the ramifi- 
cations of a hierarchical system, she does not 
discuss its desirability as a social order, nor 
offer alternatives. 

Finally, had Warenski approached Mormonism 
on its own terms, she may have had something to 
say about its spiritual nature, an integral as- 
pect of the Mormon experience almost entirely 
ignored in Patriarchs and Politics. The author 
does not discuss the fact that saving ordinances, 
spiritual gifts and personal revelation are 
available to men and women alike. The encourage- 
ment to every Mormon, regardless of sex or hier- 
archical. status, to cultivate his or her own per- 
sonal communion with God, his or her own spiri- 
tual power--the only kind Mormons would say 
really counts--is not acknowledged by her. These 
ideas are not only irrelevant to the book's posi- 
tion, they are beyond the author's understanding. 
She terms them "speaking in 'Mormon tongues,' 

{a] vision . . . far beyond the comprehension 
of secular critics" (p. 67). liad Warenski not 
assumed that "with guilt being the essence of 
religious experience" (p. 255) the patriarchy 
has maintained social control over Mormon women, 
she might have gained some insight into women 
whose secular-spiritual system makes them strug- 
gle with reason and faith. 

In Patriarchs and Politics, Marilyn Warenski 
shows herself not a scholar but a strategist who 
hopes that her "exposure of certain aspects of 
the Mormon patriarchy" (p. xiv) will impair the 
secular influence of the church among its members 
and in American society. She attacks the church 
at what she perceives to be its weakest points: 
its inability to accept or encourage the develop- 
ment of women outside the circles of family and 
church, the feelings of inadequacy bred by its 
expectations for perfection, its affiliation 
with right wing politics, the corporate and bu- 
reaucratic qualities of its government that make 
it impossible to distinguish from secular insti- 
tutions, 

Some of Warenski's information will undoubt- 
eciy provide fuel for the feminist fire. But 
Mormons wise in the ways of paradox might well 
note the relevant weaknesses and be about making 
"weak things become strong unto them." 


Jill Mulvay Derr 
Alpine, Utah 
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Amy Brown Lyman: Early Utah Legislator 


With penetrating brown eyes, capturing an 
audience ‘of women who greatly admired her, Amy 
Brown Lyman spoke with the drive and energy that 
characterized her life's work. lier deep felt 
love for women was immediately evident with 
these words: 

As we look vack over tne long winding road 
wnien nas been travelled, I am sure we snall 
ve able to visualize the brave women of each 
period who have made tneir contribution, given 
liverally of tneir time and talent, leaving 
their memories and inspirations as a precious 
neritage to tnose wno nave followed. ’ 
Though her words were directed to those great 
women of the generations preceding hers, Amy 
Brown Lyman must now be included among those 
"brave women who have made their contribution." 

And the contributions she made during her 
life were many. Least discussed, however, are 
the energies given as a Utah State legislator. 
To understand Amy Brown Lyman as a legislator, 
and more particularly as a woman legislator, one 
needs to look at her personal traits, life ac- 
tivities, and the particular circumstances that 
would lead her to win a campaign for the legis- 
lature and, because of that victory, be forever 
categorized as a female politician. 

Any Brown was born in 1872 into a polygamous 
family to Margaret Zimmerman, the third wife of 
John Brown, thereby becoming the twenty-third 
child in the Brown family. Amy's early environ- 
ment in Pleasant Grove, Utah, had a profound ef- 
fect upon her life, due largely to the emphasis 
on education in the community. In her autobiog- 
raphy, Sister Lyman recalled that "in those ear- 
ly days Pleasant Grove sent more young people to 
Brigham Young Academy than did any other town of 
its size in Utah." This emphasis on education 
carried into the Brown family; Amy was sent to 
BYA, where she graduated in June 1890. Lven 
after her marriage on 9 September 1896 to 
Richard R. Lyman, she continued to study at the 
University of Utah, registering for classes in 
Lnglish and history. 

The importance of Amy Brown Lyman's being well 
educated and continuing her education throughout 
her life is crucial to her character as a legis- 
lator. Studies indicate that women who are po- 
litically involved are better educated than the 
majority of women, which accounts for their 
awareness and self-confidence in public affairs. 
This is certainly true of Sister Lyman. 

Her education did not include just formal 
education, however. In her notebooks, where 
she jotted down miscellaneous notes, she recorded 
notes on books she read, which included biogra- 
phies and personality studies. She continued her 
education wherever she happened to be, including 
Cornell and the University of Chicago, where her 
husband pursued graduate work. In Chicago she 
took courses in social work, which became a 
life-long passion for her, from the well-known 
instructor, Vr. George E. Vincent. 

Two factors affecting a woman's role in public 
life are the number of children she has and the 
nature of her marriage relationship. Studies 
show that women in politics have fewer children 
than the average woman. The rationale for this 
is very simple: fewer children means more free 
time for a woman and, therefore, time for activi- 
ty in public life is more probable. Amy and 
Richard reared two children. Just having two 
children undoubtedly allowed Amy fuch more flexi- 
bility in pursuing many of her own interests, 
Which eventually led her to the legislature. In 
letters written to Emmeline B. Wells, whom Any 
admired and respected tremendously, Amy mentions, 
during those times when she was away, that Rich- 
ard was at home with the children and doing just 
fine. This comment gives support to the fact 
that Amy did have and took advantage of the 
flexibility in her marriage, giving her time 
to pursue her education, to become a known lo- 
cal and national social work leader, and to 
eventually conduct a political campaign. 

Because Amy Lyman lived during the era of the 
suffrage struggle, she was well-acquainted with, 
_and adamantly supported the Cause. Her personal 
notebooks reveal extensive notes on the Suffrage 
Movement, including the dates of the organiza- 
tion of suffrage societies and chronological 
listings of important events leading to the pas- 
sage of the suffrage amendment. Her knowledge 
in the area extended to the women leading the 
Movement. She read books about Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and kept extensive notes on her life's 

activities. ller reading notes also included 
comments on a book about Carrie Chapman Catt, 
who was National Suffrage Association President 
from 1915 to 1920. 

Amy was well-acquainted with Emmeline b. 
Wells, who served as General Kelief Societ, 
President for the Church while Amy was intri- 
cately involved with that organization. Theirs 
was an intimate association, and many personal 
letters passed between them. The knowledge of 


and association with such great, active women 
must surely have impressed upon Amy Lyman the 
significant and necessary role women can assume, 
for in a speech she gave concerning women's 

role in public life she stated, "I would like 

to emphasize the fact that women do have this 
place [in public life] because of the work of 
the heroic women of the past." 

These women whom Amy Lyman was able to place 
before her as role models influenced but, in- 
terestingly enough, did not strictly regulate 
her attitudes about’ women, Many of her ideas 
would have seemed much too conservative for 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton or Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Amy’ felt strongly.that women ought to assume 
what inight be most accurately termed as a "moral- 
istic" image of female participation. This 
moralistic view placed women in a separate, 
but equal category, while the more ardent femi- 
nists whom Amy was familiar with called for 
full equality on equal terms. In an unpublished 
speech given in 1956 on women's role in politics, 
Amy stated that women "because of their varied 
and special and different experiences . . . have 
a broad and helpful viewpoint which is special 
and different . . « An important duty of women 
I think is to help purify politics. I think 
most women are more conscientious than some men." 
This moralistic attitude is not atypical for 
women legislators. Current studies indicate 
that "women state legislators tend to perceive 
themselves as more honest, less corruptible, 
less willing to compromise, more concerned with 
public interest." 

Specifically concerning women in politics, 
Amy felt that "women should function as people 

that they should have recognition and.a 
real voice in shaping the policies and in for- 
mulating the platforms; that they should ask 
for equal representation on all political com- 
mittees . . . women should join political par- 
ties; and join in the work of political parties. 
She felt strongly that women ought to make sure 
they select qualified women for office. She 
feared that men choose, only, ''weak. and inexperi- 
enced women--women easily handled."' She was 
therefore adamant about women having an active 
role in politics and taking active measures to 
see that women, qualified women, were involved. 

While Amy Lyman felt that women are success~- 
ful in the business world, in medicine and law 
and practically any field they choose to enter, 
when asked what she thought about a woman presi- 
dent or vice-president, she replied, "I am not 
this far along in my thinking and would not fa- 
vor it." This attitude was due in part to the 
emphasis she placed on the role of women in the 
home. In her published address to women in poli- 
tics, she asserted that "the competent homemaker 
and mother, has unique contributions to make to 
the solution of community and even national 
problems."' Throughout many of her addresses, 
she argued that women should have a part in pub- 
lic affairs because of their unique position in 
the home, This argument presupposes that women's 
main role is in the home. And, indeed, Amy felt 
strongly that it is. In an address given over 
KSL Radio, entitled "Women and the llome Today," 
Amy Brown Lyman emphasized the importance of the 
rearing of families, She spoke of the responsi- 
bility of the women, saying, "All will agree 
that the first and most important duty of women 
is to keep the homes intact and the families to- 
gether." 

Amy's own life, however, indicated that she 
was not at home a great deal. Her social work 
career began in 1913; she served as a delegate 
to the National Conference of Social Work from 
1917 to 1919, and travelled extensively through- 
out her life, meeting and working with Grace 
Abbott as well as Jane Addams of the tlull House. 
She served as a delegate to the National Council 
of Women of the United States from 1911 to 1931, 
as well as being extensively involved in other 
national women's organizations. She began her 
exhaustive work with the General Relief Society 
of the Church as General Secretary in 1909 
and served as General President from 1940 to 
1945. In the meantime, she accepted numerous 
appointments from Governor Durn of Utah to 
serve on committees dealing with social wel- 
fare. During some of her most active years, 
her children were relatively young--her eldest, 
Wendel, was born in 1897, and Margaret in 1902. 

Amy's own life and some of her expressed at- 
titudes about the importance of active women in 
public life seem to contradict her feelings that 
women ought to be in the home. She never dis- 
cussed in any of her addresses or notes that are 
on record how she felt a woman could remain 
active publicly and fulfill her home responsi- 
bility. At this point, the contradiction in 
Amy's life is unresolved. Nevertheless, her 
life activities indicate that she was intensely 
interested in public life, and felt that in- 
terest fully proper and necessary for her as a 





Courtesy of the Church Archives 
woman. Thus, her attitude about women's role 
in politics made it easier to function in her 
role as a legislator when that opportunity came. 

Amy Lyman's campaign for the legislature be- 
gan two years after the century-long struggle 
for women's suffrage was over. After the strug- 
gle was won, Amy, in some of her notes on wom- 
en's suffrage, said, "Women have the vote, if 
they will only use it," indicating that women 
were not voting, much less running for public 
office. Although Amy felt the political inac- 
tivity of the women strongly, she had never con- 
sidered a career in public office herself. In 
a letter to a fellow social worker, Florence 
Hutsinpillar, Amy concisely and articulately 
explained the circumstances surrounding her 
nomination: 

When I was asked by the Republican women if 
they mignt endorse me for the legislature, I 
positively refused. ‘hey paid no attention to 
tnis, however, and went ahead as though I nad 
given my consent. After they had done this, 
and I received the nomination, tt was of course 
up to me to get interested in the campaign and 
in my election. 


She did run her campaign and won a seat in the 
1923 Utah State Legislature, overcoming those 


negative distal social and political features 
which dictated that women did not run for poli- 
tical office, and becoming one of four women to 
serve in the legislature that session. 

Her leadership, personality and professional 
background all combined to make Amy Brown Lyman 
a successful legislator. She was placed on the 
Public liealth Committee in the House as Chair- 
man, and introduced a bill providing for the 
state acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner Act, and 
was the main impetus behind its unanimous ac- 
ceptance. The act was the first piece of legis- 
lation for the public protection of maternity 
and infancy, providing a method of cooperation 
between the Government of the United States and 
the states themselves. This was a major break- 
through for social work and social legislation. 
Amy also served as the ranking member on the 
Committee on Education, and as a member on the 
State Mental Hospital and Labor Committees. 

Although Any enjoyed her legislative tern, 
her real interests and thoughts centered on 
her social work, That is well evidenced by 
her emphasis on social legislation and her de- 
cision not to run for a subsequent term of of- 
fice. She seldom took the time to indicate in 
any of her correspondence her experiences in 
the legislature; her interests and concerns in 
social work superseded her legislative experi- 
ences. Even in the midst of her term as legis- 
lator, when she should have been the most ex- 
cited and caught up with her legislative work, 
after a brief acknowledgement of her work in 
the legislature, she exclaimed, "I am as ex- 
cited as ever in family work." When her legis- 
lative term was completed, she plunged right 
back into her social work, travelling and lec- 
turing extensively, never giving any overt in- 
dication that she would have liked to run for 
another term in the legislature or that she 
longed for a return of her legislative days. 

Amy Brown Lyman made a significant contribu- 
tion in almost every endeavor she undertook. 

As such, her frequent praising of and positive 

admonition to women applies equally to her: 
bevelop any wiusual talent to its highest 

degree and use tt generously and graciously 

for the benefit of the people. 

And Amy Brown Lyman did just that! 


Chris Burdick 
Provo, Utah 
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Poetry 





One to Get R>eady 


Out of town, on a trip, 
I sat this morning im a white tub 
on the eighth floor of Chicago. 


The congregation sits 
Waiting expectantly. 
Bro. Kerns is snoring, 
Brent Harris and Davie Wallace tic-tac-toe 
As they slouch behind the bench, 
Lisa, Lara, and Cindy giggle over 
Stretched out full length, Last night's prom. 

my shortness shorter than the tub, Sis. Marball frowns as 
(for once no need to worry that my hair was getting wet), She furtively glances from her lesson manual 
I began to swell and float, 3 To the clock. : 

buoyant as a dolphin, Old Sis. Reed struts to position — 

rolling over even. Her arms extended, poised in mid-air 

Like an eagle about to soar, 
The movement of music rustles the air. 
And down swoop her arms. 
Over and up. 
Swooping down again. 
Gliding, soaring, 
Flinging airily along, 
Vigorously flapping, 
Rhythmically, joyfully, 
As the congregation bursts into song! 


Unpossessed, I ran the steaming stream 
past holding, 
waited, 
ran some more, 
began to feel its watery undoing. 


How long since I had taken to a tub 
on breast and thigh, 
cheek down? 
I was a child in heady frolic, 
but slower, more deliberate in my convolutions, 
savoring the swish and loll. 


A plump euphoria reddened in my calves and toes, 
turned my fingers into plums, then prunes. 
My opened eyes loved water not their own, 
and hurrying seeped out of me 
like moisture from a swimming suit 
hung unwrung to dry. 


Laverne T. Campbell 
Aurora, Colorado 


Then--why? 
Some daring snickered in the echo of my ear 
and I stood crazily 
to face the shower giving me its head. 
Ablaze, I stood and moved its plastic knob 
to cold. Inclined to change, 
it took its warm time coming 
but then turned head-on 
into my seduced repose. 
Colder. Cold. 


Cool. Cooler. 


by Phoebe Cary 
Still ankle deep in draining hot, 


I took the needles in, One sweetly solemn thought 


Comes to me o'er and o'er: 
I am nearer home today 
Than I've ever been before, 


the cold insistence on a rising. 


Gasping, grinning, half surprised 
at being so alive, 
I waited for the hot to go, 
the cold persuasions yipping at my wayward pulse 
three stories down. 


Nearer my Father's house 
Where the many mansions be, 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea, 


Nearer the bounds of life 
Where we lay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown. 


How had I been so brave? 
That now I stood, no water on at all, 
tiny tears of melted ice bristling on my blazing skin 
like droplets in a skillet 

saying it is time. 
But lying darkly between, 
Winding a-down through the night, 
Is the silent, unknown stream 
That leads at last to the light 


I must remember when I bathe again | 
to take the most of hot and cold 
and not let simpering sufficiency 
take me down the tepid drain. 


Father be near when my feet 
Are slipping o'er the brink, 
For it may be I am nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Thoughts churn with Maytag motion 
Agitated mind stain that 
White King won't wash clean 


Time vacuumed hours 
Hoover suction pulling me in 
To that dark bag where I drown in dust 


That °Which °Has “Been “Done 


I caught her with all her clothes off 
Under a sprinkle of sequins, 

Sloshing in a green puddle. 

She was kicking starburst divots, 

Her darkened curls wrought by water 
Into dripping downspouts. 

Sparkling confetti and silver serpentine 
Celebrated her smoothness as 

Light mott =d and grass glanced. 

She cavort.. in slick ecstacy, 

Sweet fruit cellophaned in spray, 
Merchandise to any greedy gaze. 

And I told her she was naked. 


I sense dislike for me 

Programmed deep in appliance bowels 

The dislike is mutual, I'm sure, though I'm told 
They are my "friends" 


I'd rather kneel myself in thought 
(Romanticized and fantasized back) 
Beside a long ago stream 

There to wash linen whiteness 
(Hands scuffed on rocks) 

To the pulse of tides and poetry 


llelen Cannon 


Logan, Utah Penny Allen 


Bountiful, Utah 


The Flight of Sister R>eed 






One Sweetly Solemn Thought... Rest Song 


after Phoebe Cary 


One sweetly sinful thought 

Comes to me as I sit: 

I'm nearer now this meeting's end 
Than I was at the start of it, 


Nearer my father's house 
Where the many comforts be, 
Nearer the popcorn and cider, 
Nearer the color TV, 


Nearer the closing song 

When we lay our hymnbooks down, 
Nearer leaving the chapel, 
Nearer gaining the lawn. 


But lying darkly between 

Dragging a-long (what's his problem?) 
Is the never-ending stream 

From the speaker, alas! on the rostrum. 


Heaven be praised when my feet - 

Are skipping out the door, 

For it may be a week (or longer with luck) 
Till I have to come back for more. 


Rachel Nielsen 
Provo, Utah 


i 


To “Blush “Unseen 


No one's seeing me but me today, 
Hooray! 


~ 


And what I ponder on is not 
the touch of bloom I haven't got. 


Stilled is any ferreting 
for flash or fashion. 
I'm don't care-e-ting. 


If my crepe is creping 

all unoiled, 

at least for this spare day 
I've foiled 

the wags of tongue or time. 


O dear and dearer, 

I've not waded once 

into a salve not mine. 

Can you forgive this, unwinged mirror? 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Fiction 
FLIGHT 


I noticed her glancing at me as we stood wait- 
ing in the boarding line. It was easy to avoid 
meeting her eyes by riveting my own on five-year- 
old Scotty, who stood off by himself, holding 
Belinda's diaper bag and watching the other pas- 
sengers. 

"Where's the big jet, Mama?" he called. 

"Outside." 

"Where outside? I don't see it." 

"You will, very soon now." 

"Jet?" repeated Belinda. At two she is just 
learning to savor words for their own sake and 
will say the same one, over and over, as if 
chewing a juicy piece of meat. "Jet? Jet? 
Jet?" she said and put both palms on my cheeks 
to have me say it again. 

"Jet," I said, very carefully, so she could 
watch how my lips and teeth went. 

When I glanced up, I caught the woman staring 
at me. When our eyes locked, she shifted her 
stare away quickly, a flush reddening her cheeks. 
I continued to play with Belinda as I looked at 
the woman, ready to bury my head in my child if 
I were caught. 

The woman was about my age, well-defined in 
a black and white dress and patent shoes. lier 
chestnut hair had a reddish glow, a little like 
an aura or halo, as she stood in the sunlight 
streaming down from a dome in the ceiling. 

_ Was she someone I had known in high school or 
college? That happened frequently to me these 
days, meeting old schoolmates who were at first 
unrecognizeable, then became familiar as I re- 
trieved and then superimposed their young, 
school faces over present, wiser ones. But, 
scanning my memory yearbooks--beginning with my 
senior college year, going back through high 
school, even to the seventh grade--I could not 
find this woman's face. She glanced up at me, 
and I blew into Bbelinda's ear, making her giggle. 

"More, Mama,"' she said, "tickle B'inda's ear." 

The passenger line began to move, and the har- 
assed ticket agent, hair curly with perspiration, 
ran over to me and grabbed everything on the 
floor around me and then Scotty's hand. 

"That everything, Ma'am?" he asked as he made 
way for us. 

"Yes," I said, grateful that he'd remembered 
his offer to help us on before the other passen- 
gers boarded. As I hurried after the agent, I 
Was she dredging up 





felt the woman watching me. 
yearbook pictures, too? 








et 





The agent settled us in the front seat facing 


a wall containing a magazine rack. I'm always 
grateful when we get that seat. There's more 
room, and we avoid the problem of Scotty playing 
incessantly with the tray table in front of him, 
pulling it down, pushing it up, fastening the 
lever to hold it in place. Now he substituted 
the ashtray lid. Belinda was wet, so I changed 
her and put her plastic diaper in a sick bag and 
folded the wires around the edges. When we were 
finally settled, 1 looked around and saw the wom- 
an across the aisle. She sat alone, two empty 
seats next to her. 

The stewardess did her hand dance, and I 
glanced at the exits she indicated and ignored 
the part about the oxygen masks, I fastened 
Belinda's seat belt, Scotty did his own several 
times, and I took a magazine from the rack be- 
fore me. Now I could savor a few moments of 
sleek women and other worlds. The plane rumbled 
and shimmied down the runway, took to the air, 
and tucked its vestigial gear into its belly. 

"You must fly with your children often," said 
a voice. I knew it was the woman across the 
aisle. I pretended not to hear her. 

There was a time when I had no children that 
I would have welcomed conversation, although I 
wouldn't have started it. I would have felt 
camaraderie and curiosity about someone I imag- 
ined to be like me, who traveled by herself, 
dreSsed conservatively, and sat alone for fear 
of appearing too aggressive if she sat next to 
anyone else. 

I had been lonely then, a single career girl, 
away from my family for the first time. I was 
appreciated only by checks from the company and 
celebrated small victories and raises alone, with 
a steak and a diet soda, in my apartment. 


ath] 


When I was new to the city, I studied every 
face that passed me in the street, searching for 
recognition that I could always expect when I was 


at home. Some faces would look familiar, but 
they remained blank as they came near, then pass- 
ed me. After a few weeks,'I stopped looking at 
faces and studied window displays or what people 
were wearing instead. 

But I continued to seek a friend. Someone 
like beth, a girl I had known since grade school, 
who knew me then and now and could chart my 
course, tell me how I was progressing. 

"Geez, you've gotten thinner," I could hear 
her say when I lost ten pounds on my diet. No 
one in my career world even noticed. 

I always thought it was beth in a recurring 
dream I had, which began in high school. At 
least I told myself it had to be Beth whenever 
I'd wake up and realize I'd had the dream again. 

The dream was about another girl--really a 
woman, grown--and me. We were walking in daz- 
zling, flowing white ‘gowns in a*meadow. The 
meadow was flat, green, full of yellow butter- 
cups. We were high on a mountain side, and be- 
yond the meadow was a cliff that dropped into a 
terrible dark abyss. It was so far down that it 
was filled with stars. We walked peacefully, 
talking fervently, our bodies strong, light, 
perfect. As we talked, we drew nearer the edge 
of the cliff. The other woman was engrossed in 
what she was saying. I was aware of loving her 
deeply, like a sister. I didn't want to inter- 
rupt her, but she was getting closer and closer 
to the edge. And then she lost her footing and 
began to tumble backwards. I reached out and 
grabbed her hand; she clung to me in terror. I 
pulled and pulled, and then--I woke up. Always 
at that point, before I could pull her to safety, 
I would wake up. 

I told Beth about the dream. In those days 
we were very superstitious, and we both avoided 
high places. 

I kept having the dream all through college, 
and it went with me to the city. The next per- 
son I thought might be the other woman in my 
dream was Ruth. 

Ruth was the closest I came to a friend like 
Beth in those years of being a career girl. She 
was an administrative assistant in the office 
where I wrote the company,newsletter. We shared 
a lot of ideas and beliefs, and were happy to 
find each other. I told her about my life and 
then, when I felt I really knew her, about the 
dream. She said she had always been afraid of 
high places. . 

We decided to share an apartment. We enjoyed 
so many things together--walks on the beach, Sat- 
urday breakfasts at a nearby delicatessen, Gordon 
Lightfoot's music. We bought dishes together-- 
we had no trouble settling on a pattern--and a 
stereo. When we found we loved the same man, 
and he loved Ruth, she took the dishes and I kept 
the stereo, 

I lived alone after that. I met some other 
girls, some to whom I spilled out my life story 
as I had to Ruth. but after awhile, I became 
more protective of my inner self, more reluc- 
tant to share it. I continued to have the dream 
but gave up trying to figure out who my companion 
in it was. 

When I met Paul, I felt I had known him all 
my life; later, I thought I had known him much 
longer. I revealed my soul to him, and felt I 
never had to disclose it to another person as 
long as I lived. We married for eternity; when 
Scotty joined us, I felt we were complete. 

We moved to another town, and I became preg- 
nant again. All my energies were sighted on 
caring for my family. I was preoccupied with 
Paul's and Scotty's world and the child growing 
within me. I felt I had no more to give, except 
for an occasional casserole at a church dinner. 








Women with children came and went from the apart- 
ments around us. I closed my face to them, ex- 
cept to let Scotty play and to pass out graham 
crackers when it was my turn. After all, neither 
those women nor I would be there long. Paul and 
I planned to buy a house soon, and this would be 
another finished chapter in my life. The women's 
faces would become a conglomeration of curlers, 
bathrobes and naked eyes in my memory. 

Then, during the last five weeks of waiting 
for Belinda, my focus shifted momentarily. I 
began to wonder about life before any of us came 
here and what it might mean to our lives now. 

"You know, Paul,"' I said one Sunday as we 
drove home from church, "we've talked about our 
feelings of having known each other before we 
came to the earth?" 

He nodded, 

"Well, don't you think--isn't it possible-- 
that we knew others, too? I feel that I must 
have known Scotty, his feelings and moods are 


so predictable to me." 
"I'm sure Scotty was a brother," Paul said, 


reiterating doctrine. Only now, for the first 
time, the doctrine was real, like life. It was 
people I knew, actual relationships. 

"Maybe others, too," he said. "Perhaps we 
knew our neighbors, teachers, even people who 
barely touch us in this life." 

After Belinda was born and we moved to our 
house in a nice neighborhood, where I knew we 
would probably stay until the children were 
grown, I attempted to get to know my neighbors. 
The ones who went to our church became most 
familiar, Those to either side of our house and 
across the street were comfortable acquaintances. 

I paid no more attention than I ever had to 
strangers passing by. While I admired the knack 
of instant friendship Ellen Forsythe had--the 
ability to get to know a complete stranger over 
a mutual study of dill pickle prices while 
standing in the aisle of a grocery store--I never 
bothered to learn it myself. Talking to stran- 
gers one may never see again seemed like such a 
waste to me, A waste of time of energy, of the 
courage it would take. 

And that's why I ignored the remark of the * 
woman across the aisle of the airplane. She re- 


peated it: "You must travel often with your 
children." 

I would have given up the first time, I 
thought. 


I glanced at her, still holding the magazine 
in the air for easy return. 

"Yes." I went back to the magazine. 

"I'm sorry," she said. 

I turned from the magazine once more. 

"I'm not normally this obnoxious when someone 
obviously doesn't want to be bothered." 

I put the magazine in my lap and looked atten- 
tively at her. 

“From the moment I saw you come into the air- 
port," she went on, "you've looked familiar. I 
feel I know you, but I don't know from where." 

“Where are you from?" I asked politely, try- 
ing to help. 

She told me. Although she was living in our 
town, it was in another area. We had been born 
thousands of miles apart, she in Canada, I in 
the southwestern United States. We had not gone 
to school together, traveled to the same places, 
known any of the same people. Yet, as she talk- 
ed, I too felt a familiarity. Something about 
her eyes, the way they flickered, looking seri- 
ous, then clear. I had seen those eyes before. 
There was someone behind them, someone behind 
this face, trying to say something to me that the 
woman could not. 

"] don't know," she said, reaching for her 
handbag. She seemed nervous and upset by the 
situation. "I'm sorry, I've got to have a ciga- 
rette. Usually I don't sit in 'no smoking.' I 
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community involvement... 


For this issue's Sisters Speak colwm, we 
asked women to snare their experiences with com- 
munity involvement with us, along with any spe- 
cial joys or frustratiops that those experiences 
have brought them or their families. The re- 
sponses indicate the wide range and kinds of 
community involvement there are, as well as the 
variety of assessments our readers have had of 
their expertences. 

Carolyn Poulson McBirney writes to us about 
her very positive experience with musicians in 
the Bay Area of California. She says: 

I have always been a strong believer in com- 
munity involvement. Sometimes our interests 
dictate the areas of community service we can 
be most helpful in. 1 am a professional musi- 
cian--a cello teacher--and as my children grew 
older, I became more and more involved in music. 
With friends from the symphony orchestra and 
chamber music groups I play in, I started tak- 
ing programs to some of the local retirement 
centers and convalescent hospitals. After 
awhile, it occurred to me that there are a 
great number of musicians in this area--the 
Southern San Francisco Peninsula--who would be 
willing to perform this service if only they 
knew where and how to go about it. And the need 
is great! Large numbers of people of all ages 
are unable to get out and take advantage of the 
rich musical experiences the rest of us take 
for granted. I thought, why not get these two 
groups together? So with five of my friends, I 
started a group called Peninsula Music Match-- 
strictly volunteer and non-profit, and paid for 
with our own funds--with the purpose of getting 
interested musicians together with audiences who 
need them, 

We started by getting the names of all the 
professional and amateur musicians we could find 
in every area--classical, popular, folk and jazz. 
Qur sources included orchestra rosters, chamber 
music workshop rosters, church music leaders, 
lists of private teachers, and music teachers 
in junior high schools, high schools, colleges 
and universities. We got together and typed a 
card file of these names. Then we made up a 


list of the retirement and convalescent homes 
- c 2 nelped here), along 
with Stanford Children's Hospital and the two 


Veterans’ Hospitals. We contacted the activi- 
ties directors of these institutions by tele- 
phone, and they were universally enthusiastic 
and grateful to be included in the program. 

Next, letters went out to the musicians, ex- 
plaining our purpose, with a return envelope 
and a questionnaire which asked for their field 
of music, whether they would be willing to be 
called for a program, or whether they wanted a 
list of institutions they could call when they 
or their students had a program ready. The re- 
sponse of the musicians was gratifying. We 
typed and xeroxed two lists, one of musicians 
and one of institutions, and mailed the former 
to the activities directors, and the latter to 
interested musicians. 

The program pretty much runs itself now, 
aside from an occasional call I receive asking 
for a special program. Our expenses have been 
minimal, comprised mostly of postage and xerox- 
ing. We even had one donation! 

It is difficult to describe the satisfaction 
we have received from this endeavor. A few of 
the musicians found convalescent homes where 
they enjoyed performing so much that they go 
back regularly. Audiences are touchingly appre- 
ciative and loving. They especially like having 


ous experience for the young performers, teach- 
ing them to give in a unique fashion. 

If anyone is interested in starting a simi- 
lar program, I would be happy to help. 


Kay Webber of Stamford, Connecticut, has a 
different perspective on working in the commun- 
ity after years of active involvement. She wrote 
this to us in late 1977 after a particularly 
discouraging set of experiences. Since we had 
heard similar frustrations from others, we 
thought the issues involved must be of general 
concern. It was this letter from Sister Webber, 
then, that prompted this colwm. It continues 
to inspire a great deal of discussion among 
members of the staff here, and we welcome any 
other articles on community experiences these 
letters may touch off. Sister Webber writes: 

My first trip to a Town Board meeting came 
several years ago as a supporter of a Fair 
Housing Ordinance. I then spent several years 
as a League of Women Voter observer to first 
the Zoning Board, and then the Planning board. 

Trying to merge an active community role 
with my activities with the Church was diffi- 
cult. While I was running for election in a 
very active day and night campaign, I was also 
Mutual president, taught the Blazer B class in 
Primary, and was a Brownie leader. I had five 
children ranging from four to sixteen, and af- 
ter I was elected, my husband was called as 
bishop. 

From this experience, I find some trouble- 
some areas with the recent emphasis on Mormon 
women's involvement in community affairs. 
First of all, time. Unless you live in a per- 
fectly ordered home and family problems are 
non-existent, trying to do anything outside 
the home creates guilt. Outside activities 
are considered low priority--i.e. "no success 
can compensate for failure in the home." Ac- 
tually, the time is not available anyway be- 
tween Church jobs, Church meetings, and addi- 
tional demands--missionary work, genealogy, 
writing journals, gardening, home canning, Re- 
lief Society craft projects, etc. 

Another great problem is the limited empha- 


sis. Only certain things,are recognized or 
encouraged as a legitimate concern. Women can 


leave their homes for anti-ERA, ban abortion, 
or stop sex education campaigns, but little 
credit or concern is given to child-abuse for- 
ums, mental health clinics, town budget affairs, 
or housing ordinances. I am proudest of my 
work in keeping a town budget level which did 
not raise taxes for two years, and a multi- 
family housing ordinance for our town. I am 
regarded by Church women as "a radical" (my 
political registration happens to be Republican), 
perhaps because of my association with the 
League of Women Voters. After amassing more 
hours, by the hundreds, in community service 
than any other Mormon woman in this region, I 
have never been asked to share or give of the 
information I have learned. The women from 
"Right to Life" and "Operation Awake" are the 
resource people in our stake. This is scary. 
The third problem is the total unawareness 
of our governmental system. Most Mormon women 
are not adept at handling open discussions, or 
asking probing questions. They expect to be 
instructed in what is right, and then they will 
march out to save the world. They are not aware 
that the Constitution involved a series of com- 
promises, and that compromise is an important 
part of our legislative system today. Nothing 


analytical skills which should help her deal with 
today's problems. She appears totally dependent 
on word from the Brethren, lacking in initiative. 
Most community problems are not moral ones. 

They are budgetary--negotiating with town em- 
ployees, getting the roads plowed, and the rec- 
reation programs worked out. They take hours of 
time and thorough knowledge of the particular 
problem. Our women have neither. 

Personally, I feel a loss as 1 have not found 
it possible to continue in public service. I 
have found the pressures from the Church too 
great. I feel depressed when I hear the words 
that tell Mormons to become involved in communi- 
ties, but I feel very limited help is given to 
allow them to do it. 

Community involvement for Mormon women? I 
have been there. ‘The joy of service was greatly 
diminished by frustrations. I couldn't make it 
work. 


Carol B. Smart of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
describes her activities and adds her views on 
the challenges and rewards, as well as the possi- 
ble pitfalls, of community work: 

I have five children, ages 4 to 15, and am 
currently Primary president. All of my life I 
have held one or more Church jobs at the same 
time. 

Some of my work in the community has been vol- 
unteer work at the school, PTA president, 
secretary in the women's auxiliary of my hus- 
band's profession, Mental liealth Association 
worker, blood bank volunteer, and political cam- 
paign worker. This is a limited amount of com- 
munity involvement, and yet it has taken some 
courage to set aside some Church tasks to be 
able to do these things and not neglect my family. 
As the children grow, I hope to be more involved 
in purposeful projects. 

But I do continue to wonder why work in the™ 
community does discourage many LDS women. Per- 
haps, since the Church attempts to fulfill most 
of the needs for most of its members, community 
involvement has often not been a part of the 
typical Mormon woman's lifestyle. 

Some women feel that they have no license to 
act upon an issue unless a call is issued from 
the Priesthood, Mothers with large families, 
along with numerous Church callings, have little 
or no time for the outside world. They interpret 
"building up the kingdom'' to mean within the con- 
fines of the Church auxiliaries. "Be in the 
world, but not of the world'' may be misconstrued 
by some to mean that it's right to be an isola- 
tionist, and provides as well a comfortable rea- 
son for not extending oneself. 

Indifference to or ignorance of the purposes 
of community action or groups often prevents in- 
volvement. For example, a friend and I recently 
chaired a mental health fund drive in our area. 
To our surprise, our Relief Society president 
told us we should not be involved in such things-- 
that the Church social services should provide 
for the Saints. That may be true, but what of 
our friends outside the Church? 

I know that many busy, active women contend 
they prefer to be only with people of their same 
standards and goals. They don't need friends or 
relationships outside of Zion. Women who are 
uncomfortable or threatened by the less formal 
involvement in their community will not likely 
be successful in the formal involvement. They 
might try a less formal activity in their local 


school or neighborhood. 
cont. on p. 18 


young people come to entertain. It is a marvel- in a Mormon woman's training teaches her the 


FLIGHT cont. 


only did so I could talk to you. 
they'd really mind if I smoked?" 

I didn't know what to say. Her wanting to 
smoke made me want to go back to my magazine, 
but I somehow impulsively grabbed out for her 
hand as she reached for her lighter. 

We were both embarrassed, but she returned 
them to her purse. 

The stewardess brought trays for us and then 
dinner. Between watching Belinda's milk glass 
and making sure Scotty ate peas before cake, 
there was no time to talk to my neighbor. After 
the trays were taken, the children slept and so 
did she. I leaned my head back against the seat 
and, holding Belinda's head in my lap, I let my 
mind wander where it would. 

A cry brought me back to the drone of the 
plane. Someone had whimpered, but both children 
slept on. I looked across the aisle. My neigh- 
bor was dabbing at her eyes with a kleenex. 

"Nightmare," she said with a hollow laugh. 
She reached for the stewardess call button, "I 
need a drink." 

The stewardess brought two little bott'es and 
some ice in a glass. 

"Maybe it would be better to talk about it," 
I said. The same feeling of wanting to stop her 
was coming back to me, 

"Oh, no,"' she said, snapping the lid on one 


Do you think 


bottle and pouring yellow liquid over the ice. 
"I've spent thirty-five hundred dollars talking 
about it, and the only person better for it is 
my psychiatrist. He claims it's some fear I've 
buried, something in my childhood, But I've 
been having this dream since I was a child, so 
it doesn't make sense. Of course, it's worse 
when I fly. We're so high. Can't stand to look 
down." 

"What is the dream?" 

"You'd never believe it could be a big deal. 
You'd be bored, in fact, if I told you--just like 
my mother, my friends, my husband. They don't 
see why anyone should get so upset. After all, 
everyone dreams sometimes about falling." 

"Try me." 

She ‘looked at me momentarily, then went back 
to her drink. 

The plane nosed down, and I felt the pressure 
against my chest and ears that signaled we'd 
soon be landing. I felt an urgency about this 
woman, as I watched helplessly as she drank her 
drink, then poured the second before the steward- 
ess could gather glasses and empties. I took 
out the only piece of paper I could find, an ap- 
pointment card¢ for the dentist, and wrote my 
name, telephone number and address on it. 

"Here," I said, putting it in her hand, "take 
this, please. Come and see me sometime, any 


time, Let's talk." 

The anxiety in my voice must have startled 
her. She looked at me queerly as she put the 
card in her purse and snapped it closed. 

The stewardess took Scotty by the hand and all 
of our other gear, including the diaper bag, in 
her free arm. I had one hand empty as Belinda 
and I made our way down the stairs. She hesi- 
tated, so I lifted her to carry her down. As I 
did so, I saw the woman just behind us, stepping 
out over the first step. 

Something made me stop. As the woman came to 
the step just above us, her foot slipped and she 
fell. I grabbed her by the arm, and she recover- 
ed her balance. Her eyes opened wide as she 
still clung to me, There it was again, the fa- 
miliar look about her eyes. Then they filled 
with something else: recognition. 

"It's you!" she gasped. "You're the woman in 
my dream! The one who catches me!" 

A warmth surged through me, filled me to the 
crown of my head, burned behind my eyes. I knew 
her, too. She wasn't recognizeable in this wom- 
an's face. She was somewhere behind it. 

Paul was waiting for us at the gate, and by 
the time we'd picked up the luggage, the woman 
was gone. I knew I'd see her again. We had so 


h to talk about. 
DE eo aa Kathryn Caldwell 


Westwood, California 
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Sisters Speak cont. 
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If LDS women do decide to do work in their 
communities, they should inform themselves of 
the issues and prepare carefully for their acti- 
vities. Some women become instant disciples of 
a cause, especially if it is of a moral nature, 
without questioning the source or without fur- 
ther investigation of their own, Lacking infor- 
Mation, experience, or geasoning with non-mem- 
bers, they have the capacity of letting their 
zealous natures overshadow good sense when they 
do confront an issue. Overreaction often brings 
the opposite result from what was intended. For 
example, last year in our town of 18,000, with 
approximately 8% Mormons, Church members ran for 
three of the five openings in the local college 
board of trustees. When the other candidates 
learned that the Mormons were soliciting votes 
through mailings to Church members, the local 
press exposed the attempt to have a block of 
Mormon votes, and the Mormons were soundly de- 
feated by a record turnout. Some insisted that 
the publicity was good for the Church, but oth- 
ers maintained that the end did not justify the 
means and that the Mormon image in the community 
was damaged. 

Community involvement increases a woman's 
awareness of the world and helps her to become 
amore effective mother and Church member. She 
must, of course, recognize her free agency and 
carefully make choices with her time and life. 


Lorie Winder, an Exponent II staff member and 
a committed participant in the political affairs 
in Boston, discusses her opinions about being a 
part of what goes on in our society: 

Il recently discovered a rather unsettling 
malady which a friend of mine identified as 
"livingroom liberalism."' "Livingroom liberal- 
ism’ is a curious phenomenon in which the guilt 
for neglecting our social and Christian respon- 
sibilities is effectively resolved, not by 
charitable acts, but by the mere discussion of 
pressing social issues and needs. Thus, the 
more vehemently, intensively, and frequently 
we talk about what ought to be done, the less 
we actually have to do to soothe an aching con- 
science. 

I had become quite a master of this self- 
deceptive craft until my ward Relief Society 
presidency called my bluff and asked me to 
serve as their Community Affairs director. This 
calling forced me to recognize how infrequently 
my charitable thoughts, even those more elo- 
quently expressed, are translated into action. 

Soon after my call, I received a letter from 
our Relief Society president. She wrote of the 
importance of this new program, which at that 
time was particular to the boston Stake, and 
enclosed a letter from the Relief Society Gen- 
eral Board. It said, "In the founding period 
of Relief Society, the prophet Joseph Smith 
admonished women to ‘assist by correcting the 
morals and strengthening the virtues of their 
communities.’ Lach woman should realize that 
she can be an effective, concerned citizen. 

One vote, a phone call to a local TV station, 

a letter to one's local or national legislator-- 
any of these by an informed person can have a 
positive effect in the community." 

For me, the key word in this statement is 
informed--informed as to basic political and 
social issues, problems and activities within 
the local community, and the mechanisms whereby 
change can be effected on an individual and 
group or organizational level. I discussed 
these ideas with my ward and stake leaders, and 
we decided that my role would be that of a re- 
source person who would sponsor discussion 
groups on various issues led by qualified lo- 
cal sisters and gather information on community 
organizations according to the individual ex- 
pressed interests of the sisters in the ward. 

A simple survey distributed in Relief Society 
helped to identify these interests. Along with 
a brief description of the Community Affairs 
program, including the above quoted passage from 
the General Board, the survey listed a number of 
possible discussion topics--such as national and 
local government, lobbying, writing letters to 
political leaders and publications, energy poli- 
cy, the economy, environmental policy, pornog- 
raphy, women's health, etc. It further listed 
several community service organizations--League 
of Women Voters, hospitals, historical preserva- 
tion groups, Big Sisters, etc.--and asked cach 
woman to indicate those of interest to her, leav- 
ing lots of space for suggestions. A few weeks 
later, I mimeographed the results of the survey 
and distributed them in Relief Society, along 
with an announcement of our first discussion 
topic, Energy Technology and Energy Policy For- 
mation--the topic of most popular appeal accord- 
ing to the survey. 

Being careful not to abuse my position by 
pushing personal interests and viewpoints, I 
began collecting material, using the survey as 
a reference to meet individual needs. Soon my 
mailbox was stuffed with pamphlets and 1l«~ters 
from interest groups and organizations within 
our immediate area, These were, in turn, passed 
to waiting hands in the foyer between Sunday 
meetings. 


My ward Relief Society presidency set aside 

» meeting dedicated to community involvement 

as well as time for once-a-month 15-minute pre- 
sentations to be given in conjunction with the 
social relations lesson. So far, with the help 
of other sisters in the area, we have demonstrated 
how relatively easy it is to write a letter to 
a local paper or legislator, and how influential 
such an action can be, especially if a bit of 
time is taken to learn a few letter-writing 
techniques and to become informed on an issue, 
so that one can back up statements with facts. 
In the case of a legislator, it is particularly 
helpful to indicate an awareness of his/her 
opponent's position. After one such presenta- 
tion on writing letters to local and national 
television stations--detailing to whom letters 
should be addressed within the station and FCC 
organizations in order to be most effective-- 
Many sisters felt much more comfortable, and 
thus more motivated to write that long-overdue, 
foam-flecked or favorable letter we so often 
talk about writing, but never do. 

; We're still trying new approaches and learn- 
ing about the community of which we can be a 
much more influential part. Personally, I find 
I am still a chronic "livingroom liberal," with 
many of my good intentions remaining unactualiz- 
ed. Yet, I have appreciated this chance to 
experience some Christian consciousness-raising." 


Boy, do I feel better for having written this 
letter! 


Lynnette B. Jensen of Seattle, Washington, 
diseusses how ner political awareness grew at 
an early age: 

The FDR era left a political tradition in 
our family, and I was raised in that tradition. 
My political life began when I was twelve. My 
grandfather, father and I went to welcome Pres 
Kennedy at a nearby airport. |when he came off 
the plane, he walked rigiit by us; he shook my 
grandfather's hand and touched mine. I was en- 
thralled, and began to read more parts of the 
newspaper than just the comics. 

My family discussed things every night at 
dinner--work, school, activities, politics, 
current events. I often left my dinner plate 
temporarily during these conversations to get 
the dictionary and a couple of specific encyclo- 
pedias which my father had requested. And then 
we'd talk Some more*and dé our own research 
right there during dinner. 

My political awareness grew while I 
high school during the late 1960's. I 
eagerly as the presidential candidates 
ed. 

As a senior, I managed our school's 
old-vote campaign. At one point fifty of us 
marched down our town's niain street. I felt 1 
had really accomplished something when the law 
was changed later. 

During my college days, I went to school 
full-time, worked part-time, worked on the school 
yearbook, was a draft counselor, taught Primary, 
and became engaged. Although my husband had 
been raised Republican, he supported my political 
activities, and I became further -involved (he 
later "converted"’ to the Vemocratic Party). 

I was elected a McGovern delegate at our cau- 
cus meeting and ended up as an alternate at our 
state convention. 1 ran--and lost--for precinct 
committeeperson. I passed out brochures, 
knocked on doors, canvassed areas, polled neigh- 
borhoods, made phone calls. My grandparents and 
parents and I exchanged our political ideas in 
letters. My sister worked for McGovern in Texas, 
so our letters included "State of the Campaign 
as I See It" reports. 

After the staggering defcat of McGovern, I 
withdrew from politics for awhile. I'd be 
involved every year or two in campaigns, and 
pass out brochures and register voters, Lut 
the go-get-'em-tiger feeling was gone. 
~My emotions woke up again with the IWY con- 
ferences. I felt cramped with the Church's 
stand. 1 talked to everyone about it. I'm 
surprised I didn't lose friends, I talked about 
it so much. My husband and friends listened 
and offered me support and/or comfort. 

I reviewed my ideas about my Church and my 
politics. At first I felt I was being asked 
to choose, and I was unhappy about that. I 
quit working for the Democrats; I was embar- 
rassed. I made excuses why I couldn't go to 
Church. I considered joining the League of 
Women Voters. 

But I'm too partisan for such a group. I 
like being a Democrat. My only solution, then, 
is that I'm going to be active in the Democra- 
tic Party and I'm going to remain active in 
the Church! 


Ann komey, of Belmont, ass., describes ner 
satisfaction with community involvement: 

1 have always felt that community involvement 
was important--but who has the time? Jo my sur- 
prise, I did. As a mother of four young boys 
and an active Church member with all the accom- 
panying responsibilities, and as a wife, I 
thought I had room for little else. but I ran 
in a town election and ended up representing my 
precinct. 
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I have found this experience very gratifying. 
It taught me how my town was run, and it intro- 
duced me to outstanding and comnitted people 
whom I otherwise would not have met. I have 
even been able to have some impact on decisions 
made. 

Perhaps the most interesting reaction | have 
had is that the time commitment is not as heavy 
as I had expected. I have always steered away 
from community involvement, thinking that it was 
too overwhelming. ‘he hours put in are not im- 
portant; being there is. Some have more time to 
give than others. At this point in my life, I 
have less time to give, but I'm there--I'm learn- 
ing and growing and loving it! 


Ann Komish, a mother of five who is currently 
working on her MA in special education, has 
worked in politics in Belmont, Mass., in a vari- 
ety Of ways--as a campaigner for othera and as 
an of fice-holder herself, and is well-known for 
ner involvement in other civic-minded projects. 
She says of her experiences: 

As our Town Meeting began in December with an 
opening prayer given by a local clergyman, I 
leaned over to my "Mormon sister''--also a member 
of the group--and remarked "Wasn’t that inspir- 
ing?" The minister charged us with the responsi- 
bility of deciding on the facilities for the 
youth of our town, and reminded us of the im- 
portance we had in helping those of a younger 
generation. Then the Girl Scouts marched in, we 
saluted the flag, sang ''America," and proceeded 
with the "warrant" for that Town Meeting. 

I felt lifted up that in a governing meeting 
we could be inspired and exhorted to remember 
both our duty to God and community. I felt 
grateful that in this small New England commun- 
ity we were gathered to represent both ourselves 
as individuals and others of local precincts. 

In that meeting, the standards of the town were 
upheld--renovation of an old school was voted in, 
liquor was not allowed to be carried around the 
town--and then we adjourned until spring, when 
the budget and other matters will come up for 
our vote. 

I got to be a Town Meeting member by knocking 
on every door in the precinct I represent, 
passing out a pale green letter listing my 
qualifications and views on current issues, and 


standing at the polls for thirteen cold Se 


Opening Town Meeting came on a Monday night, 
the family came to see me take the oath of of- 
fice, after which Dad took them for an ice cream 
for Family liome Evening treat. Government, of 
course, was the topic of our lesson. 

My interest in community involvement has 
seemed natural; my models have been outstanding. 
My parents were both active in both Church and 
community, and my father's family had been very 
active in politics in Utah. 

Another reason for my own involvement has to 
do with missionary work. Having been on a mis- 
sion, I wanted to share the Gospel with my non- 
Mormon friends. I feel that letting people see 
my concern in the community is a valid way of 
doing missionary work. Indeed, we have been 
told by missionaries that our visibility in the 
community has been mentioned by many people who 
answer their knock on the door. Seeing our stan- 
dards doesn't tell people our beliefs, but at 
least it is a beginning--a foundation. In the 
not-far-distant future, we will have a Mormon 
church in our community, and the Church will be- . 
come an integral part of the community. 

A third reason for my community involve- 
ment has been my desire to get to know the peo- 
ple in my town--to know their beliefs and what 
kind of people they are. So when I was asked to 
be a room mother in the children's school, I 
said "yes." From there I worked on the PTA 
board, was the Girl Scout organizer for a year, 
and a den mother for several years. I also did 
some fund-raising for the local youth group, 
which met to help some of the town's troubled 
youth. 

I tried to make it a rule of thumb that each 
year I did a job in the community, and each 
year I did a job in the Church. They balanced 
off--when the Church job was very demanding, 
then the community service was less; when the 
community service needed more time, the Church 
job was smaller. I am very fortunate in that 
my husband feels the same way, and he has al- 
ways done things in both the community and the 
Church. 

I can't say enough how much I love working 
in the community. I recommend it highly. For 
those who feel shy, 1 recommend that you begin 
with your neighborhood and then some volunteer 
projects. Time spent in the community is time 
"well spent." After all, "When you are in the 
service of your fellow man, you are in the ser- 
vice of your God."' Serving others is greatly 
satisfying and, if you plan, schedule, and pray, 
your life is richer. 


Marjorie Mcintire of Salt Lake City shares 
some of her expertences working tn the commotty, 
as well as her feelings on the importance of be- 
coming involved: me 

The starting place for community involvement 
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becoming informed on the issues. This means 
searching, Treading, talking to informed people 
all sides of an issue, and corresponding with 
islators, senators, corporation heads, com- 
nity leaders, etc. This can be done from home- 
se--if I can pull myself away from the house- 
>ld maintenance long enough to put some infor- 
ation into my head, and can motivate myself to 
> something about it. Armchair activism is 
ymetimes easier than on-the-spot action, and 

e issues are suited to this. My environmentat 
tection activities, for example, qualify. I 

committed to finding solutions to the problems 

air polution, encroaching development into 
lderness areas, contamination of the earth's 
jter supplies, and so forth. I have been able 
) contribute input for community concerns such 
§ local ski resort plans, air quality standards, 
\d national park and wilderness issues. Immedi- 
se results are not always discernible, but this 
; one area in which I can be involved from home. 
While living in St. Louis, Missouri, I con- 
icted a Parliamentary Procedure workshop for 
lack ghetto neighborhood political action lead- 
*s, teaching the participants how to be more 
ffective in dealing with urban decay and inade- 
ate education. This experience taught me more 
yout inner city living conditions, life styles, 
\d social problems than any socio-economic 
sudy, newspaper article, or news broadcast. 
ere is no substitute for on-the-spot exposure. 
lis was an ideal experience because it was 
sheduled well in advance, there were no last- 
nute meetings, and child care was available 
. home. 

Most community involvement, however, follows 
» such schedule. While working as a task 
yrce chair for family violence at the Utah IWy, 
had weekly task force meetings at the State 
,pitol, paper work, and hundreds of phone calls 
) schedule on top of my home and church work, 
\ildren, and other personal affairs. Although 
was committed to my IWY assignment, I vowed 
ver again to assume leadership responsibili- 
‘es unless child care was provided during meet- 
igs. When I make a commitment, I must be 
\orough and efficient. I adamantly declare 
lat adult level interaction is diluted by the 
esence of small children. 

More recently, my husband and I managed a 


r @-state-election. The » 
me expenditure Was great, but scheduling was 


e key to success. We arranged meetings and 
npaigning at our convenience and alternated 
jild care. The most valuable result of this 
ate election was my new realization of how 
uupaigns are run and won, the value of cam-- 
lign money, the difficulty of recruiting volun- 
ers, and the vastness of a city for campaign 
yverage. I no longer look at a billboard, 
yer, or newspaper ad with nonchalance. 

I keenly felt the gap between my community 
volvement and my church activities. I think 
- is easy for many members to get into a rut 
? thinking that everyone in their ward has 
milar views about the issues affecting their 
mmunity. Often we do not engage in genuine 
alogue about issues for fear of being labeled 
liberal or a radical, or even a Democrat or a 
jpublican. 

The front page of today's newspaper carries 
ws of-the state legislature currently in ses- 
on--decrying the lack of communication between 
le citizens and the lawmakers. Community in- 
jlvement is the only way to rectify this situa- 
on. Because it does not offer the lure of 
ney or prestige, however, it is difficult to 
t people involved. Even though I am busy with 

family, church, personal and educational pur- 
its, 1 believe those affected by decisions 
jould not only have the right to take part in 
je decision-making process, but should assume 
sponsibility to actively take part. 
























Mary Blanchard of Sacramento, California,” 
lks of her frustration in trying to involve 
jople on a single issue: t 

Last year I joined the California Pro-Life 
neil, determined to act upon my strong feel- 
s about abortion. I went to the local Right- 
-Life group meetings, wrote letters and sent 
ilgrams to many legislators before they were 
fheduled to vote on important abortion bills, 
ried my home-made sign during a rally in 
‘ont of the state capitol building. I had 
scovered that there really was something I 
1d do to fight for the human rights of un- 
rn people, and I was filled with a new kind 
enthusiasm, I was sure that my fellow and 
ster Mormons in Sacramento would also begin 
see that we as a group could have tremendous 
er as united supporters of one of the Lord's 
st important causes. 

I talked to hundreds of people in my ward 
in my stake, and not one was interested 
ugh to write a letter or contribute a couple 
dollars to the anti-abortion cause. I spent 
lst of one day on my bicycle delivering -ards 
about thirty sisters in my neighborhood. 

1 they had to do was sign their names on the 
ds which would identify them as community 
ibers who support anti-abortion legislation, 





and agree to have the cards sent to their as- 
semblymen. Four of those women signed and re- 
turned the cards. 

The Right-to-Life organization in Sacramento 
consists of a handful of Catholics and one Mor- 
mon. I hope that someday Mormons as a group 
will give more support to causes which are es- 
sential to the preservation of human rights. 


Georgia Beth Thompson, a member of the 
League of Women Voters from Cedar City, Utah, 
who has been active in several commoity proj- 
ects, describes some of her experiences and her 
thoughts about them: 

I served on the planning committee for the 
Utah International Women's Year State Meeting, 
and felt so much frustration in trying to get 
women involved in the processes to prepare for 
that meeting. My job was to get women to chair 
meetings in each school district in the state 
as community mass meetings in preparation for 
the state meeting. We wanted to get women to- 
gether to discuss local problems and their local 
nees. They would then send these to the state 
committee to help shape workshops and other 
sessions. 

I did most of my 
since our time frame 


contacting by telephone 
was very short. The 
phone bill was huge, as was my frustration. 
Women's excuses were the usual ones--mainly, 
"I'm too busy . . . making wedding dresses, 
getting this and that organized."" My overall 
impression was that women do lots of busy, de- 
tail work, which may make life more pleasant, 
but which doesn't shape much of the community 
power structure or make the rules for a better 
community life. I wanted more women to be will- 


_ing to stand up and get women to come together 


to talk about women's issues. In some areas, 
women who were really interested said, "If you 
have a women's meeting, everyone assumes that 

it has to do with ERA and women's lib." I felt 
this was so tragic. If women from various views 
cannot come together and talk, then I have real 
fears for the heterogeneity which I think is the 
spark of womankind in our land. I also knew 
these women I "met" by phone had run hundreds 
of PTA and church meetings, but did not have 
time to run a meeting for women to just talk 
about women's ‘issues, whether ,fhey agreed on all 
points or not. 

The crowning blow to my frustration was the 
various statements at the state IWY Meeting 
which accused the committee of trying to be 
secretive, of trying to avoid involving women 
in the state. Somehow I felt that if LDS women 
really knew about community involvement, much of 
the misunderstandings could have been avoided at 
the Utah State IWY meeting. 

I believe that some LDS women naively think 
if they take care of their homes and children, 
their husbands or some man out there will take 
care of the outside world and make it all right. 
The job is too big. Men cannot, nor are they 
qualified to do it all. Women have ideas, feel- 
ings, talents and particular needs which need 
attention in the community at large. Women need 
to be in decision-making positions, not just the 
volunteers who spend hours stuffing the candi- 
dates' envelopes. We really have something to 
offer, and we need to be offering it at all 
levels in our communities. 

One of the largest hurdles for women in Utah 
seems to be to get financial and personal sup- 
port, particularly at the voting polls, to run 
for offices and be in power and decision-making 
positions. We short-change our communities by 
thinking that women should not take time to serve 
in the community. We live many years now. For 
some women by age 35 or 40, their children are 
gone and they have lots of time and have learned 
many things. Why not use this learning in shap- 
ing Our community governments, school boards, 
and even county governments? 

I know that my home is somewhat neglected 
when I work with League projects and political 
campaigns, but my own needs get some attention, 
and somehow this kind of involvement is more 
important to me than how clean or organized my 
house is at the time. I may expect my husband 
to do more fathering when I'm busy with community 
things, but in the long run, I think it is good 
for all of us. 

(eee ee + ee 6 we ee ee 8 


Experiences reported to us in letters from 
_our readers lead us to believe that the subject 
of depression is of much interest and concern, 
We think it would be useful for any of you who 
have thoughts on the subject to share them with 
us in this colwm for the next issue. If you 
have had personal experience with depression-- 


yours or someone else'a--please write and tell 
uBl about it, along with any insights you nave 
gained into why it occurred, what you did about 
it, what things others did that were helpful--or 
unhelpful--and what you are trying to do to 


avoid it in tne future. 
letter by April 15. 


Please send us your 
JRD 
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